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CANTO FIFTH. 



L 
Call it not vain :— ^they do not err. 

Who Bay, that, when the Poet dies. 
Mute Nature mourns her worshipper. 

And celebrates his obsequies ; 
Who say, tall diff, and cavern lone. 
For the departed Bard make moan ; 
That mountains weep in crystal rill ; 
That flowers in tears of balm distil ; 
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Through his loved groves that breezes sigh^ . 
And oaks in deeper groan reply ; 
And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave. 

n. 

Not that^ in sooth^ o'er mortal um 
Those things inanimate can mourn ; 
But that the stream, the wood^ the gale^ 
Is vocal with the plaintive wail 
Of those^ who^ else forgotten long^ 
Lived in the poet's faiths song^ 
And^ with the poet's parting breath. 
Whose memory fedis' a second death* 
The maid'apflile duuk^ who waiLi hee kit. 
That love^ true lo^re^ dMuld. be forgot^ 
From rose and bavtbom diakiesi thc; lear 
UpcHi ^e gentle, mknlzers. bier : 
The phantom kiii|^ hn gkej flcd^ 
Mourns o'er tbe fidi be beeped witb dead ; 
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Mounts the wild blast tint sweeps flmdn, 
And shrieks along lite batde-plsm : 
The chiefs whose antique crownlei long 
Still sparided in die feudal song. 
Now, from the mountain's misty throne. 
Sees, in the thanedom once his own. 
His ashes undistinguished lie, 
His place, his power, his memory die : 
His groans the lonely cameras iill. 
His teaiB of ragtt impd the rili; . 
All mourn the minstrel's hup unstrrmg, 
Their name unknown, their praise unsung. 

IIL 

Scarcely the h'ot assault was staid. 

The terms of truce were scarcely made. 

When they could spy, fitHn Branksome's towers. 

The advancing mardi of martial powers ; 

Thick clouds of dust a&r appeared. 

And trampling steeds were faintly heard ; 
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Bright spears, above the columns dun. 

Glanced momentary to the sun ; 

And feudal banners fair displayed 

The bands that moved to Branksome's aid, 

VL 

Vails not to tell each hardy dan. 

From the fair Middle Marches came ; 
The Bloody Heart blazed in the van. 

Announcing Douglas, dreaded name ! 
Vails not to tell what steeds did spurn, 
Where the Seven Spears of Wedderbume 

Their men in battle-order set ; 
And Swinton laid the lance in rest. 
That tamed of yore the sparkling crest 

Of Clarence's Plantagenet. 
Nor lists I say what hundreds more. 
From the rich Merse and Lammermore, 
And Tweed's fiur borders, to the war. 
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Beneath the crest oi old Dunbar^ 

And Hepburn's mingled banners come, 

Down the steep mountain glittering far^ 
And shouting stilly '* A Home ! a Home l" 

V 
Now squire and knight^ from Branksome sent. 
On many a courteous message went ; 
To every chief and lord they paid 
Meet thanks for prompt and powerful aid ; 
And told them^ — how a truce was made. 
And how a day of fight was ta'en 
'Twixt Musgrave and stout Deloraine ; 

And how the Ladye prayed them dear. 
That all would stay the fight to see. 
And deign, in love and courtesy. 
To taste of Branksome cheer. 
Nor, while they bade to feast each Scot, 
Were England's noble Lords forgot ; 
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Himself^ the hony Seneschal^ 
Rode SoT&L, inieenilj tenns to call 
Those gaflant foes to Bnmksome Hall. 
Accepted Howasd, than whom knight 
Was never dubbed^ more bold in fight ; 
Nor^ when from war and armour free^ 
More fioned Sox stately cbiuitesy : 
But angry Dacre rath^ ^boae 
In his pavilion to rqpose. 

VL 
Now, noble Dame, perdiance you ask^ 

How these two hostile anoies met ? 
Deemiog it were no easy task 

To keep the trvce whidi here was set ; 
Where martial wginitB^ all on dre^ 
Breathed only Uood and mortal ii 
By mutual inronds, mutual blows. 
By habit, and by naticoi, fees^ 
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They met on Teviofs Mrsnd : 
They met, and sate them mingled dovrn^ 
Without a threat^ without a frown. 
As brothers meet in foreign land : 
The hands, the spear that lately grasped. 
Still in the mailed gaimtlet clasped. 

Were interchanged in greeting dear ; 
Visors were raised, and ^ces shewn. 
And many a friend, to ftiend made known. 

Partook of social cheer. 
Some drove the jolly bowl about ; 

With dice and draughts some diased the day ; 
And some, with many a merry shout. 
In riot, revelry, and rout. 

Pursued the foot-ball play. 

Yll. 
Yet, be it known, had bugles blown. 
Or sign of war been seen, 

a2 
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Those bands^ so fair together ranged. 
Those hands, so frankly interchanged. 

Had dyed with gore the green : 
The merry shout by Teviot-side 
Had sung in war-cries wild and wide. 

And in the groan of death ; 
And whingers,* now in friendship bare. 
The social mieal to part and share. 

Had found a bloody sheath, 
'Twixt truce and war, such sudden change 
Was not infrequent, nor held 9trange, 

In the old Border-day : 
But yet on Branksome's towers and town. 
In peaceful merriment, simk down 

The sun's declining ray.- 

VIII. 

The blithesome signs of wassel gay 
Decayed not with the dying day ; 

* A sort of knife, or poniard. 
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Soon through the latticed windows tall 
Of lofty Branksome's lordly hall^ 
Divided square by shafts of stone. 
Huge flakes of ruddy lustre shone ; 
Nor less the gilded rafters rang 
With merry harp and beakers' dang : 

And frequent, on the darkening plain. 
Loud hollo, whoop, or whistle ran. 

As bands, their stragglers to regain. 

Give the shrill watch-word of their clan ; 
And revellers, o'er their bowls, proclaim 
Douglas or Dacre's conquering name, 

IX. 
Less frequent heard, and fainter still. 

At length the various clamours died ; 
And you might hear, from Branksome hill^ 

No soupd but Teviot's rushing tide ; 
Save, when the changing centinel 
The challenge of his watch could tell ; 



» 
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And save^ where^ throu^ Ihe dark firofound. 
The clanging axe and hammer's sound 

Rung from the nether lawn ; 
For many a busy hand tailed there^ 
Strong pales to shape, and beams to square. 
The lists' dread barriers to prepare 

Against the monow's dawn. 

X. 

Margaret from hall did soon retreat. 

Despite the Dame's reproving eye ; 
Nor marked she, as she left her seat. 

Full many a stifled sigh : 
For many a noble warrior strove 
To win the Flower of Teviot's love. 

And many a bold ally.— 
With throbbing head and anxious heart. 
All in her londy bower apart, 
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In broken sleep i^e lay: 
By times, from silken coudi i^ rose ; 
While yet the bannered hosts repose. 

She viewed (he dawning day : 
Of all the hundreds sunk to rest. 
First woke the loveliest and the best. 

XL 

She gazed upon the inner court. 

Which in the tower's tail shadow lay ; 
Where coursers' dang, and stamp, and snort. 

Had rung the live-long yesterday ; 
Now still as death ; till, stalking slow,— 

The jingling spurs announced his tread,«» 
A stately warrior passed below ; 

But when he raised his {turned head"— 
Blessed Mary ! can it be?*- 
Secure, as if in Ousenam bowers. 
He walks through Branksome'f hostile towers. 

With fearless step and free. 



« 
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She dared not sign^ she dared not speak-^ 
Oh ! if one page's slumbers breaks 

His blood the price must pay 1 , 
Not all the pearls Queen Mary vears^ 
Not Margaret's yet more precious tears^ 

Shall buy his life a day, 

XII. 
Yet was his hazard small ; for well 
You may bethink you of the spell 

Of that sly urchin Page ; 
This to his lord he did impart^ 
And made him seem^ by glamour art^ 

A knight from Hermitage. 
Unchallenged^ thus^ the warder's post^ 
The court, .unchallenged, thus he crossed. 

For all the vassalage ; 
But, O ! what magic's quaint disguise 
Could blind £ur Margaret's aziure eyes I 
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She started from her seat ; 
While with surprise and fear she strove. 
And both could scarcely master love-** 
Lord Henry's at her feet 

XIII. 
Oft have I mused, what purpose bad 
That foul malicious urchin had 

To bring this meeting round ; 
For happy love's a heavenly sight. 
And by a vile malignant sprite 

In such no joy is found ; 
And ofl I've deemed, perchance he thought 
Their erring passion might have ivrought 

Sorrow, and sin, and shame ; 
And death to Cranstoun's gallant Knight, 
And to the gentle ladye bright, 

Disgrace, and loss of fame. 
But earthly qpirit could not tell 
The heart of them that loved so welL 
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True love's the gift whidi God lua given 
To man alone beneath the heaven. 

It is not fantasy^s hot fire. 
Whose wisheii; aooh aa granted, fty % 

It liveth not in fierce desire. 

With dead desire it doth not die ; 
It is the secret sympathy. 
The silver link, the silken tie. 
Which heart to heart, and mind to mind. 
In body and in soul can bind.— 
Now leave w.e Margaret and her Knight, 
To tell you oi the approadiing fight. 

XIV. 

Their warning Uaat the bugles blew. 
The pipe's shrill port * aroused eadi dan ; 

In haste, the deadly strifis to view. 
The trooping warriora eager ran : 

Thick round the lists their lances stood. 

Like blasted pines in Ettrieke wood ; 

* A martial piece of music adapted to the bagpipes. 
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To Branksome many a look they threw^ 
The combatants' apfxioaeh to view^ 
And bandied maby a word of boast. 
About the knight each firvoured most 

XV. 

Meantime full anxious was the Dame , 

For now arose disputed claim. 

Of who should Cght for Ddoraine, 

Twixt Harden and 'twist Thirlestaine : 
They 'gan to reckon kin and rent. 
And frowning brow on brow was bent ; 

But yet not long the stri£e-«-for, k> i 
Himself, the Xnight c£ Deloraine, 
Strong,' as it seemed, and free from pain. 
In armour sheathed &om tap to toe. 

Appeared, and craved the combat due. 

The Dame her charm successful knew,* 

And the fierce chiefs their daims withdrew. 

* See p. S8, Stanza XlUlt. 
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XVI. 
When for the lists they sought the plain. 
The stately Ladye's silken rein 

Did noble Howard hold | 
Unarmed by her side he walked. 
And much, in courteous phrase, they talked 

Of feats of arms of old. 
Costly his garb— his Flemish ruff 
Fell o'er his doublet^ shaped of buff. 

With satin slashed, and lined ; 
Tawny his boot, and gold his spur. 
His cloak was all of Poland fur. 

His hose with silver twined,; 
His Bilboa blade, by Marchmen felt. 
Hung in a broad and studded belt ; 
Hence, in xude phrase, the Bordar6rs still 
Called noble Howard, Belted Will. 

XVII. 
Behind Lord Howard and the Dame, 
Fl^r Margaret on her palfrey came. 
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Whose foot-doth swept the ground ; 
. White wa3 her ¥n[mple, and her veil^ 
And her loose locks a chaplet pale 
Of whitest roses bound. 
The lordly Angus, by her side. 
In courtesy to cheer her tried ; 
Without his aid, her hand in vain 
Had strove to guide her broidered rein. 
He deemed, she shuddered at the sight 
Of warriors met for mortal fight ; 
But cause of terror, all unguessed, 
Was fluttering in her gentle breast. 
When, in their chairs of trimson placed. 
The Dame and she the barriers graced, 

XVIII. 
Prize of the field, the young Buccleuch, 
An English knight led forth to view ; 
Scarce rued the boy his present plight. 
So much he longed to see the fight. 
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Within the litts, in knightly pride. 
High Home and haughty Daore nde ; 
Their leading staflb of steel tiiey -wield. 
As marshals of the mortal fidd ; 
While to each knight their ca» assigBed 
Like vantage of the sun and wind* 
Then heralds hoarse did loud proclaim. 
In king and queen, and warden's name. 
That none, while lasts the strife. 
Should dare, by look, or aign, or word. 
Aid to a champion to afford^ 
On peril of his life ; 
And not a breath the ^iknoe bnaike. 
Till thus the alternate Heialda ^»ke :-<«* 

XIX. 

Here standedi Eichaid of Muagrare, 
Good knight and true, and firedy born. 

Amends from Ddocaine to crsTe, 
For foul despiteous scathe and scorn. 
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He sa jeth^ that WilliaiBL of I>^btai]ie 

Is traitoc filsel^ Bankc larv&; 
This with his sworfthie mU maiwtniiiv 

So help him God, andlss good canae f 

XX. 

ftcattiflli iilecaBL 

Here standeth William of Dcioxaine^ 
Good knight and true^ of noUe otrain^ 
Who sayetli, that &ul traasoiL'a staiiiy 
Since he bcve armi> ne'er aoiked hia tOBt;, 
And that, sahalp him GaiAtmu^ 
He will (BL M iwgA ' Mate bed^r pxnnrf^ 
He lies most firaHy la his throat. 

ttiDlB iOfttcf • 
Forward^ Wai?vclunH|iiais, tathefigbi! 
SouiBi tnwpatay h ' ■ '■ 

ftaxti vPHBa* 
— -'' God deftnd the right ir 
Then^ Teviot ! how thine echoes rang. 
When bugle-sound and trumpet-dang 
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Let loose the martial foes. 
And in mid list, with shield poised high. 
And measured step and wary eye. 

The combatants did dose. 

XXI. 

Ill would it suit your gentle ear. 

Ye lovely listeners, to hear 

How to the axe the helms did sound. 

And blood poured down from many a* wound ; 

For desperate was the strife and long. 

And either warrior fierce and strong. 

But, were each dame a listening knight, 

I well could tell how warriors fight ; 

For I have seen war's lightning flashing. 

Seen the claymore with. bayonet clashing, 

Seen through red blood the war-horse dashing. 

And scorned, amid the reeling strife. 

To yield a step for death or life. 
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XXII. 
'Tis done^ 'tis done ! that &tal blow 

Has stretched him on the bloody plain ; 
He strives to rise— Brave Musgrave^ no ! 

Thence never shalt thou rise again ! 
He chokes in blood—- some friendly hand 
Undo the visor's barred band^ 
Unfix the gorget's iron dasp^ 
And give him room for life to gasp !— • 
O^ bootless aid ! — ^haste^ holy Friar^ 
Haste^ ere the sinner shall expire! 
Of all his guilt let him be shriven^ 
And smooth his path from earth to heaven ! 

XXIII. 
In haste the holy Friar sped ; — 
His naked foot was dyed with red^ 

As through the lines he ran ; 
Unmindful of the shouts on high. 
That hailed the conqueror's victory. 

He raised the dying man ; 
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Loose waved his silrer hetoA and hair^ 
As o'er him he knedai ^cnm in pKAjver ; 
And still the cmeifiK on high 
He holds beCflrekiBdnrltaeing^e]^; 
And still he bend* aiK flDsioas ttm. 
His £siulteringpentfeaM» torbtarj^ 

Still props him from th£ bloodjf'sod^ 
Stilly even when soul and bod|p pan^. 
Pours ghostly GonfiMtt on hi^heaslji 

And bids him triMt isu Gbd I 
Unheard he prays >*«>the deiidw|Mii|^ft o*et L^ 
Richard of Musgraf«K)iMatbes>n0 Inonr. 

XXIV. 
As if exhausted in the ighf^ 
Or musing o'er the pitcom: ai|^ 

The silent victor stands;. 
Hi& beaver did he not inidasp^ 
Marked not the shooU^&lt nottbe graq) 

Of gratulating 
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When, lo ! strange cries of wild surprise. 
Mingled with seeming terror, rise 

Among the Scottish bands ; 
And all, amid the thronged array. 
In panic haste gave open way 
To a half-naked ghastly man. 
Who downward from the castle rkn : 
He crossed the barriers at a bound. 

And wild and hagard looked around. 
As dizzy, and in pain ; 

And all, upon the armed ground. 
Knew William of Deloraine ! 
Each ladye sprung from seat with speed; 
Vaulted each marshal from his steed ; 

*' And who art thou," they cried, 
" Who hast this battle fought and won ?" 
His plumed helm was soon undone— 

*' Cranstoun of Teviot-side ! 
For this fair prize I've fought and won,'%-^ 
And to ihe Ladye led her son. 

VOL. u. B 
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XXV. 

Full oft the rescued boy she kissed^ 
And oflen pressed him to her breast ; 
For^ under all her dauntless show^ 
Her heart had throbbed at every blow ; 
Yet not Lord Cranstoun deigned she greets 
Though low he kneeled at her feet. 
Me lists not tell what words were made^ 
What Douglas^ Home^ and Howard said-* 

— For Howard was a' generous foe— 
And how the clan united prayed^ 

The Ladye would the feud forego^ 
And deign to bless the nuptial hour 
Of Cranstoun's Lord and Teviot's Flower. 

% 

XXVL 

She looked to river^ looked to hill. 
Thought on the Spirits' prophecy. 

Then broke her silence stem and still,— 
" Not you, but Fate, has vanquished zne; 
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Their influence kindly stars may shower 
On Teviot's tide and Branksome's tower. 
For pride is quelled, and love is free." 
She took fair Margaret by the hand. 
Who, breathless, trembling, scarce might stand ; 

That hand to Cranstoun's lord gave she :— - 
" As I am true to thee and thine. 
Do thou be true to me and mine ! 

This clasp of love our bond shall be ; 
For this is your betrothing-day. 
And all these noble lords shall stay. 
To grace it with their company. — 

XXVII. 
All as they left the listed plain. 
Much of the story she did gain ; 
How Cranstoun fought with Deloraine, 
And of his Page, and of the Book 
Which from the wounded knight he took ; 
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And how he sought her castle high. 

That mom, by help of gramarye ; 

How, in Sir William's armour dight. 

Stolen by his Page, while slept the knight. 

He took on him. the single fight. 

But half his tale he left unsaid. 

And lingered till he joined the maid.— 

Cared not the Ladye to betray 

Her mystic arts in view of day ; 

But well she thought, ere midnight came. 

Of that strange Page the pride to tame. 

From his foul hands the Book to save. 

And send it back to Michael's grave.-— 

Needs not to tell each tender word 

'Twixt Margaret and 'twixt Cranstoun's lord ; 

Nor how she told of former wocs> 

And how her bosom fell and rose. 

While he and Musgrave bandied blows. 

Needs not these lovers' joys to tell ; 

One day, fair maids, you'll know them well. 
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XXVIII. 
William of Deloraine^ some chance 
Had wakened from his deathlike trance ; 

And taught that, in the listed plain. 
Another, in his arms and shield. 
Against fierce Musgrave axe did wield. 

Under the name of Deloraine. 
Hence, to the field, unarmed, he ran. 
And hence his presence scared the clan. 
Who held him for some fleeting wraith,* 
And not a man of blood and breath. 

Not much this new ally he loved. 

Yet, when he saw what hap had proved. 
He greeted him right heartilie : 

He would not waken old debate. 

For he was void of rancorous hate. 
Though rude, and scant of courtesy ; 
In raids he spilt but seldom blood. 
Unless when men at arms withstood, 

* The spectral apparitiou of a living penon. 
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Or^ as was meet, for deadly feud. 
He ne'er bore grudge for stalwart blow, 
Ta'en in fair fight from gallant foe : 
And so 'twas seen of him, e'en now. 

When on dead Musgrave he looked down ; 
Grief darkened on his rugged brow. 
Though half disguised with a frown ; 
And thus, while sorrow bent his head. 
His foeman's epitaph he made. 

XXIX. 

^^ Now, Richard Musgrave, liest thou here ! 

I ween, my deadly enemy ; 
For, if I slew thy brother d^ar. 

Thou slewest a sister's son to me ; 
And when I lay in dungeon dark. 

Of Naworth Castle, long months three. 
Till ransomed for a thousand mark, 

Datk Musgrave, it was long of thee. 
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And^ Musgrave, could our fight be tried^ 

And thou wert now alive^ as I, 
No mortal man should us divide. 
Till one^ or both of us^ did die : 
Yet rest thee, God ! for well I know 
I ne'er shall find a nobler foe. 
In all the northern counties here. 
Whose word is. Snaffle, spur, and spear,* 
Thou wert the best to follow gear. 
'Twas pleasure, as we looked behind. 
To see how thou the chase couldst wind. 
Cheer the daik blood-hound on his way. 
And with the bugle rouse the fray ! 
I'd give the lands of Deloraine, 
Dark Musgrave were alive again."— 

XXX. 

So mourned he, till Lord Dacre's band 
Were bowning back to Cumberland. 

* The lands, that over Ouse to Berwick forth do bear, 
Ha?e for their blazon had, the snaffle, qpur, and spear. 
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Tliey raised brave Musgrave from the fields 
And laid him on his bloody shield ; 
On levelled lances^ four and four. 
By turns, the noble burden bore. 
Before, at times, upon the gale. 
Was heard the Minstrel's plaintive wail ; 
Behind, four priests, in sable stole. 
Sung requiem for the warrior's soul : . 
Around, the horsemen slowly rode ; 
With trailing pikes the spearmen trod ; 
And thus the gallant knight they bore. 
Through Liddesdale to Leven's snore; 
Thence to Holme Coltrame's lofty nave. 
And laid him in his Cither's grave. 



The harp's wild notes, though hushed the song. 
The mimic march of death prolong ; 
Now seems it far, and now a-near. 
Now meets, and now eludes the ear ; 
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Now seems some mountain side to swee{)> 
Now faintly dies in valley deep ; 
Seems now as if the Minstrel's wail^ ^. 

Now the sad requiem^ loads the gale ; 
Last^ o'er the warrior's closing grave. 
Rung the full choir in choral stave. 

After due pause, they bade him tell. 
Why he, who touched the harp so well. 
Should thus, with ill-rewarded toil. 
Wander a poor and thankless soil. 
When the more generous southern land 
Would well requite his skilful hand. 

The Aged Harper, howsoe'er 
His only firiend, his harp, was dear, 
Liked not to hear it ranked so high 
Above his flowing poesy ; 

b2 
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Less liked he stilly that scornful jeer 
Misprised the land he loved so dear ; 
High was the sound, as thus again 
The Bard resumed his minstrel strain. 
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THES there the man^ with soul so dead, 
lever to himself hath said^ 
s is my own, my native.land I 
; heart hath ne'er within him burned^ 
ne his footsteps he hath turned^ 
m wandering on a. foreign strand ! 
1 there breathe; ga^ mark him well ; 
m no Minstrel raptures swell ; 

9 
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High though his titles^ proud his name^ 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles^ power^ and pel^ 
The wretch, concentered all in self. 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung, 

II. 
O Caledonia ! stem and wild. 
Meet nurse for a poetic child 1 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 
Land of the mountain and the flood. 
Land of my sires 1 what mortal hand 
Can e'er untie the filial band. 
That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 
Sdll, as I view each welL-known scene. 
Think what is now, and what hath been. 
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Seems as, to me, of all bereft. 

Sole Mends thy woods and streams were left ; 

And thus I love them better still. 

Even in extremity of ill. 

By Yarrow's stream still let me stray, 

rhough none should guide my feeble way ; 

Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 

Although it chiU my withered cheek ; 

Still lay my head by Teviot stone. 

Though there, forgotten and alone. 

The Bard may draw his parting groan. 

III. 
M^ot scorned like me ! to Branksome Hall 
The Minstrels came, at festive call ; 
Trooping they came, ftom near and far. 
The jovial priests of mirth and war : 
Alike for feast and fight prepared. 
Battle and banquet both they shared. 
Of late, before each martial clan. 
They blew their death-note in the van. 
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But now, for every merry mate^ 

Rose the portcullis' iron grate ; 

They sound the pipe, they strike the string. 

They dance, they revel, and they sing. 

Till the rude turrets shake and ring. 

IV. 

Me lists not at this tide declare 

The splendour of the spousal rite. 
How mustered in the chapel fair 

Both maid and matron, squire and knight ; 
Me lists not tell of owches rare, 
Of mantles green, and braided hair. 
And kirtles furred with miniver ; 
What plumage waved the altar round. 
How spurs, and ringing chainlets, sound : 
And hard it were for bard to speak 
The changeful hue of Margaret's cheek. 
That lovely hue which comes and flies. 
As awe and shame alternate rise. 
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• V. 

Some bards have sung^ the Ladje high 
Chapel or altar came not nigh ; 
Nor durst the rites of spousal grace^ 
So much she feared each holy place. 
False slanders these : — I trust right well 
She wrought not by forbidden spell : 
For mighty words and signs have power 
O'er sprites iii planetary hour : 
Yet scarce I praise their venturous part^ 
Who tamper with such dangerous art. 

But this for faithful truth I say^ 
The Ladye by the altar stood^ 

Of sable velvet her array. 

And on her head a crimson hood^ 
With pearls embroidered and entwined. 
Guarded with gold, with eirmine lined ; 
A merlin sat upon her wrist. 
Held by a leash of silken twist 
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VI. 

The spousal rites were ended soon ; 
'Twas now the merry hour of noon. 
And in the lofty arched hall 
Was spread the gorgeous festival. 
Steward and squire^ with heedful haste> 
Marshalled the rank of every guest ; 
Pages^ with ready blade, were there. 
The mighty meal to carve and share : 
O'er capon, heron-shew, and crane. 
And princely peacock's gilded train. 
And o'er the boar-head, garnished brave. 
And cygnet from St Mary's wave, 
O'er ptarmigan and venison. 
The priest had spoke his benison. 
Then rose the riot and the din. 
Above, beneath, without, within ! 
For, from the lofty balcony. 
Rung trumpet, shalm, and psaltery ; 
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Their clanging bowls old warriors qua£fed^ 
Loudly they spoke^ and loudly laughed ; 
Whispered young knights^ in tone more mild^ 
To ladies fair^ and ladies smiled. 
The hooded hawks^ high perched on beam^ 
The clamour joined with whistling scream^ 
And flapped their wings, and shook their bells. 
In concert with the stag-hounds' yeUs. 
Round go the flasks of ruddy wine. 
From Bourdeaux, Orleans, or the Rhine ; 
Their tasks the busy sewers ply. 
And all is mirth and revelry. 

VIII. 
The Goblin Page, omitting still 
No opportunity of iD, 

Strove now, while blood ran hot and high. 
To rouse debate and jealousy ; 
Till Conrad, lord of Wolfenstein, 
By nature fierce, and warm with wine, 
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And now in humour highly crossed^ 
About some steeds his band had lost^ 
High words to words succeeding still, 
Smote, with his gauntlet, stout Hunthill ; 
A hot and hardy Rutherford, 
Whom men call Dickon Draw-the-Sword. 
He took it on the Page's saye, 
Hunthill had driven these steeds away. 
Then Howard, Home, and Douglas rose. 
The kindling discord to compose : 
Stern Rutherford right little said. 
But bit his glove, and shook his head.«— 
. A fortnight thence, in Inglewood, 
Stout Conrad, cold, and drenched in blood. 
His bosom gored with many a wound. 
Was by a woodman's l3rme-dbg found ; 
Unknown the mourner of his death. 
Gone was his brand, both sword and sheath ; 
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But ever from that time^ 'twas said^ 
That Dickon wore a Cologne blade. 

VIII. 
The Dwarf, who feared his master's eye 
Might his foul treachery espie. 
Now sought the castle buttery. 
Where many a yeoman bold and free. 
Revelled as merrily and well 
As those that sat in lordly seller 
Watt Tinlinn, there, did frankly raise ^. 

The pledge to Arthur Fire-the-Braes ; 
And he, as by his breeding bound. 
To Howard's merry-men sent it round. 
To quit them, bn the. English side. 
Red Roland Forster loudly cfied^ 
^' A deep carouse to yon fair bride !" 
At every pledge, from vat and pail> 
Foamed forth, in floods, the nut-brown ale ; 
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While shout the riders every one. 
Such day of mirth ne'er cheered their dan. 
Since old Buccleuch the name did gain. 
When in the deuch the buck was ta'en. 

IX. 

The wily Page, with vengeful thought. 

Remembered him of Tinlinn's yew. 
And swore, it should be dearly bought. 

That ever he the arrow drew. 
First, he the yeoman did molest. 
With bitter gibe and taunting jest ; 
Told, how he fled at Solway strife. 
And how Hob Armstrong cheered his wife : 
Then, shunning still bis powerM arm. 
At unawares be wrought him harm ; 
From trencher stole bis choicest cheer. 
Dashed from his lips his can of beer ; 
Then, to his knee sly creeping on. 
With bodkin pierced him to the bone : 
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The venomed wound, and festering joints 

Long after rued the bodkin's point. 

The startled yeoman swore and spumed^ 

And board and flaggons overturned. 

Riot and clamour wild began ; 

Back to the hall the Urchin ran ; 

Took in a darkling nook his post. 

And grinned^ and muttered^ ^^ Lost ! lost I lost !" 

X. . 

I 

By this^ the Dame^ lest further fray 
Should mar the concord of the day^ 
[lad bid the Minstrels time their lay. 
i\nd first stept forth old Albert Graeme^ 
rhe Minstrel of that ancient name : 
iVas none who struck the harp so well, 
lYithin the Land Debateable ; 
•Veil Mended too, his hardy kin, 
Soever lost, were sure to win ; 
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They sought the beeves^ that made their broth. 
In Scotland and in England both. 
In homely guise, as nature bade. 
His simple song the Borderer said. 

XL 

9l(m (g^rarme. 
It was an English ladye bright, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 
And she would marry a Scottish knight. 

For Love will still be lord of alL 

Blithely they saw the rising sun. 
When he shone fair on Carlisle wall^ 

But they were sad ere day was done. 
Though Love was still the lord of alL 

Her sire gave brooch and jeWel fine. 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall; 

Her brother gave but a flask of wine. 
For ire that Love was lord of all. 
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''or she had lands^ both meadow and lea^ 
Where the siui shines fair on Carlisle wall^ 

Jid he swore her deaths ere he would see 
A Scottish knight the lord of all I 

XII. 
hat wine she had not tasted well^ 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall ;) 
lien dead^ in her true love's arms^ she fell. 

For Love was still the lord of all. 

[e pierced her brother to the hearty 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall^ 

perish all^ would true love part. 
That Love may stiU be lord of all ! 

Jid then he took the cross divine^ 
Where the sun shines &ir on Carlisle wall^ 

^nd he died for her sake in Palestine^ 
So Love was still the lord of all. 

VOL. II. c 
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Now all you lovers, that fisdthM prove^ 
(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall^) 

Pray for their souls who died for love. 
For Love shall still be lord of all ! 

XIII. 

As ended Albert's simple lay. 

Arose a bard of loftier port ; 
For sonnet, rhyme, and roundelay, 

Eenowned in haughty Henry's court: 
There rung thy harp, unrivalled long, 
Fitztraver of the silver song! 

The gentle Surrey loved his lyre-— 
Who has not heard c^ Surrey's fame ! 

His was the hero's soul of fire. 

And his the bard's immortal name. 
And his was love, exalted high 
By all the glow of chivalry. 



V* 
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XIV. 
They sooglit^ together^ climes afar^ 

And oft, within some oKve grove. 
When evening came, with twinkling star. 

They sung of Surrey's absent love. 
His step the Italian peasant staid. 

And deemed, that spirits from on high. 
Round where some hermit saint wad laid, 

Were breathing heavenly melody ; 
So sweet did harp and voice combine. 
To praise the name of Greraldine. 

XV. 

Fitztraver ! O what tongue may say 
The pangs thy £uthful bosom knew. 

When Surrey, of the deathless lay, 
Ungrateftd Tudor's sentence slew ? 

R^pardless of the tyrant's frown. 

His harp called wrath and vengeance down. 
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» 

He left, for Naworth's iron towers, 
Windsor's green glades, and courtly bowers. 
And, faithftil to his patron's name, . 
With Howard still Fitztraver came ; 
Lord William's foremost favourite he. 
And chief of all his hiinstrelsy. 

XVI. 

' *Twas All-souls eve, and Surrey's heart beat high ; 

He heard the midnight bell with anxious start^ 
Which told the mystic hour, approaching nigh. 

When wise Cornelius promised, by his art^ 
To shew to him the ladye of his heart. 

Albeit betwixt them roared the ocean grim ; 
Yet so the sage had hight to play his part. 

That he should see her form in life and limb. 
And mark, if still 3he loved, and still she thought 
of him. - 
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XVII 
Dark was the vaulted room of gramarye. 

To which the wizard led the gallant Knight, 
Save that before a mirror, huge and high, 

A hallowed taper shed a glimmering light 
On mystic implements of magic might ; 

On cross, and character, and talisman, ^ 

And almagest, and altar, nothing bright ; 

For fitful was the lustre, pale and wan. 
As watch-light by the bed of some departing man. 

XVIII. 
But soon, within that mirror huge and high. 

Was seen a self-emitted light to gleam ; 
And forms upon its breast the earl 'gan spy. 

Cloudy and indistinct, as feverish dream ; 
Till, slow arranging, and defined, they seem 

To form a lordly and a lofty room. 
Part lighted by a lamp with silver beam. 

Placed by a couch of Agra's silken loom. 
And part by moonshine pale, and part was hid in 
gloom. 
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XIX. 

Fair all the pageant — but how passing fair 

The slender form^ which lay on couch of Ind ! 
O'er her white bosom strayed her ha^l hair^ 

Pale her dear chedc^ as if for love she pined ; 
All in her night-robe loose she lay reclined^ 

And^ pensive^ read from tablet ebumine 
Some strain, that seemed her inmost soul to find :— 

That favoured strain was Surrey's raptured line. 
That fair and lovdy form, the Lady Geraldine. 

XX. 

f 

Slow roUed the clouds upon the lovely fcnrm. 

And swept tiie goodly vision all away-^ 
So royal envy rolled the murky storm 

O'er my beloved Master's glorious day» 
Thou jealous, ruthless t3rrant ! Heaven repay 

On thee, and on thy children's latest line. 
The wild caprice of thy despotic sway. 

The gory bridal bed, the plundered shnne^ 
The murdered Surrey's blood, the tears of Geraldine! 
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XXL 
Both Scots^ and Southern diiefs^ prolong 
App}auses of Fitztraver's song : 
These hate4 Henry's name as deaths 
And those still held the ancient faith.^— 
Then^ from his seat^ with lofty air^ 
Rose Harold^ bard of brave St Clair ; 
St Clair^ who^ feasting high at Home^ 
Had with that lord to battle come. 
Harold was born where restless seas 
Howl round the storm-swept Orcades ; 
Where erst St Clairs held princely sway 
O'er isle and islet^ strait and bay ;-r- 
StiU nods their palace to its fall. 
Thy pride and sorrow^ &ir Kirkwall l-«i» 
Thence oft he marked fierce Pentland rave^ 
As if grim Odinn rode her wave ; 
And watched, the whilst, with visage pale, 
And throbbing Iwart, the struggling sail ; 
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For all of wonderful and wild 
Had rapture for the lonely child, 

XXII. 
And much, of wild and wonderful 
In these rude isles might Fancy cull ; 
For thither came^ in times.af^^ 
Stern Lochlin's sons of roving war;- 
The Norsemen, trained to spoil and blood. 
Skilled to prepare the raven's food; 
Kings of the main their leaders brave. 
Their barks the dragons of the wave. 
And there, in many a stormy vale. 
The Scald had told his wondrous tale ; 
And many a Runic column high 
Had witnessed grim idolatry. 
And thus had Harold, in his youth. 
Learned many a Saga's rhyme uncouth,-— 
Of that Sea-Snake, tremendous curled. 
Whose monstrous circle girds the world ; 
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Of those dread Maids^ whose hideous yell 

Maddens the battle's bloody swell ; 

Of chiefs^ who^ guided through the gloom 

By the pale deaU^-lights of the tomb^ 

Ransacked the graves of warriors old^ 

Their faulchions wrenched from corpses' hold^ 

Waked the deaf tomb with war's alarms^ 

And bade the dead arise to arms ! 

With war and wonder all on flame^ 

To Roslin's bowers young Harold came^ 

Where^ by sweet glen and greenwood tree^ 

He learned a milder minstrelsy : 

Yet something of the. northern spell 

Mixed with the softer numbers well, 

XXIII 

listen^ listen^ ladies gay 1 

' No haughty feat of arms I tell ; 

Soft is the note^ and sad the lay^ 

That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 

c2 
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— ." Moor^ moor the barge^ ye gallant crew ! 

And, gentle ladye, deign to stay ! 
Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 

Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

" The blackening wave is edged with white ; 

To inch* and rock the sea-mews fly ; 
The fishers have heard the Water Sprite, 

Whose screams forebode that wreck is nigh. 

" Last night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet shroud swathed roond ladye gay ; 

Then stay thee. Fair, in Ravensheuch : 
Why cross the gloomy firth to-day V* 

*^ 'Tis not because Lord Lindesay's heir 

To-night at Roslin leads the ball. 
But that my ladye-mother there 

Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 
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'* 'Tis not because the ring they ride^ 
And Lindesay at the ring rides well^ 

But that my sire the wine will chide. 
If 'tis not filled by Rosabelle/'— 

O'er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

'Twas broader than the watch^e light. 
And redder than the bright moon-beam. 

It glared on Roslin's castled rock. 

It ruddied all the copse-wood glen ; 
*Twa8 seen from Dryden's groves of oak. 

And seen firoin eavemed Hawthomden. 

Seemed all on fire that diapd proud> 

Where Roslin's chiefe uncoffined lie ; 
Eadi Baron, for a sable shroud. 

Sheathed in his iron panoply. 
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Seemed all on fire, within, around. 

Deep sacristy and altar's pale ; 
Shone every pillar foliage-bound. 

And glimmered all the dead men's mail. 

Blazed battlement and pinnet high. 

Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair- 
So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St Clair. 

There are twenty of Roslin's barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle; 

Each one the holy vault doth hold — 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle ! 

And each St Clair was buried there. 

With candle,, with book, and with knell ; 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung. 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. , 
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XXIV. 

• sweet was Harold's piteous lay. 
Scarce marked the guests the darkened hall, 
lough^ long before the sinking day^ 
A wondrous shade involved them all : 
was not eddying mist or fog^ 
rained by the sun firom fen or bog^ 
Of no eclipse had sages told ; 
id yet^ as it came on apace^ 
ich one could scarce his neighbour's face, 
Could scarce his own stretched hand behold, 
secret horror checked the feast^ 
nd chilled the soul of every guest; 
ven the high Dame stood half aghast, 
be knew some evil on the blast ; 
"he elvish Page fell to the ground, 
Jid, shuddering, muttered, '* Found I found! 
found!" 
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XXV. 

Then sudden^ through the darkened air 

A flash of lightning came ; 
So broad^ so bright^ so red the glare^ 

l*he castle seemed on flame. 
Glanced every rafter of the hall^ 
Glanced every shield upon the wall ; 
Each trophied beam^ each sculptured stone. 
Were instant seen^ and instant gone ; 
Full through the guests' bedaziled band 
Resistless flashed the levin-brand. 
And filled the hall with smouldering smoke. 
As on the elvish Page it broke. 

It broke, with thunder long and loud. 

Dismayed the brave, appalled the proud 
From sea to sea the larum rung ; 

On Berwick wall, and at Carlisle 
To arms the startled warders sprung. 
When ended was the dreadfid roar. 
The elvish Dwarf was seen no morel 
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XXVI. 

ome heard a voice in Branksome Hall, 

ome saw a sight, not seen by all ; 

hat dreadful voice was heard by some, 

rj, with loud summons, ** Gylbii?, come !" 

And on the spot where burst the brand. 
Just where the Page had flung him down. 

Some saw an arm, and s(»ne a hand. 
And some the waving of a gowiL 
he guests in sil^ice prayed and shook, 
nd terror dimmed eadi lofty look, 
•ut none of all the astonished train 
\ra8 so dismayed as Deloraine ; 
lis blood did freeze, his brain did bmm^ 
Fwas feared his mind would ne'er return : 

For he was speechless, ghastly, wan. 

Like him, of whom tlie story ran. 

Who spoke the qpectre-hound in Man** 

At length, by fits, he darkly told, 

With broken hint^ and shuddering cold— 

* The Iflle of Man.— See Notei 
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That he had seen, right certainly, 
A shape with amice wrapped around. 
With a wrought Spanish baldric bound, 

Like pilgrim from beyond the sea ; 
And knew — ^but how it mattered not— 
It was the wizard, Michael Scott ! 

XXVII. 
The anxious crowd, with horror pale. 
All trembling, heard the wondrous tale. 

No sound was made, no word was spoke. 

Till noble Angus silence broke ; 
And he a solemn sacred plight 
Did to St Bride of Douglas make,' 
That he a pilgrimage would take 
To Melrose Abbey, for the sake 

Of Michael's restless sprite. 
Then each, to ease his troubled breast. 
To some blessed saint his prayers addressed ; 
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Some to St Modan made their vows^ 

Some to St Mary of the Lowes, 

Some to the Holy Rood of Lisle ; 

Some to Our Ladye of the Isle ; 

Each did his patron witness make. 

That he such pilgrimage would take. 

And Monks should sling and bells should toll. 

All for the weal of Michael's soul. 

While vows were ta'en, and prayers were prayed, 

'Tis said the noble Dame, dismayed. 

Renounced, for aye, dark magic's aid. 

XXVIII. 
Nought of the bridal will I tell. 
Which after in short space befel ; 
Nor how brate sons, and daughters fair^ 

Blessed Teviot's Flower, and Cranstoun's heir ; . 
After such dreadful scene, 'twere vain 
To wake the note of mirth again. 
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More meet it were to mark the day 
Of penitence and prayer divine. 
When pilgrim-chiefs, in sad array. 
Sought Mehrose' holy shrine. 

XXIX. 

With naked foot, and sad^doth vest. 
And arms enfolded on his breast. 

Did every pilgrim go ; 
The standers-by might hear uneath. 
Footstep, or voice, or high-dravn:^ breath. 

Through all the lengthened row : 
No lordly look, nor martial stride ; 
Gone was their glory, sunk their pride. 

Forgotten their renown ; 
Silent and slow, like ghosts, they glide 
To the high altar's hallowed side. 

And there they knelt them down : 
Above the suppliant chieftains wave 
The banners of departed brave ; 
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Beneath the lettered stones were laid 
The ashes of their j&thers dead ; 
From many a garnished niche around^ 
Stem saints^ and tortured inartyrs^ frowned. 

XXX. 

And slow up the dim aisle a&r^ 
With sable cowl and scapuliur^ 
And snow-white stoles, in order due^ 
The holy Fathers^ two and twot» 
In long procession came ; 
Taper^ and host^ and book they bare^ 
And holy banner flourished fair 
With the Redeemer's name : 
Above the prostrate pilgrim band 
The mitred Abbot stretched his hand. 
And blessed them as they kneeled : 
With holy cross he signed them all. 
And prayed they might be sage in hall^ 
And fortunate in field. 
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The mass was sung, and prayers were said^ 
And solemn requiem for the dead ; 
And bells tolled out their mighty peal 
For the departed spirit's weal; 
And ever in the office close 
The hymn of intercession rose ; 
And far the echoijtig aisles prolong- 
The awful burthen of the song^ — 

Pies ib.m, dies illa^ 

solvet sigclum in pa villa ; 
While the pealing organ rung ; 

Were it meet with sacred strain 

To close my lay, so light and vain, 
Thus th&»holy Fathers sung.. 

''XXXI. 

i^pmn for t{)e Dean > 
That day of wrath, that dreadful day. 
When l\eaven and earth shall pass away. 
What power shall be the signer's stay ? 
How shall he meet that dreadful day ? 
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When^ shrivelling like a parched scroll^ 
The flaming heavens together roll ; 
When louder yet^ and yet more dread^ 
Swells the high trump that wakes the dead! 

Oh ! on that day^ that wrathful day. 
When man to judgment wakes from day. 
Be Thou the trembling sinner's stay. 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away ! 



Hushed is the harp — the Minstrel gqne. 

And did he wander forth alone ? 

Alone in indigence and age. 

To linger out his pilgrimage ? 

No :— dose beneath proud Newark's tower 

Arose the Minstrel's lowly bower : 

A simple hut ; but there was seen 

The little garden hedged with green. 

The cheerful hearth, and lattice clean 



'■\ 
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There sheltered wanderers, by the blaze, 

OH heard the tale of other days ; 

For much he loved to ope his door. 

And give the aid he begged before. 

So passed the winter's day ; but still. 

When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill^ 

And July's eve, with balmy breath. 

Waved the blue-bells on Newark heath ; 

When throstles sung in Hare-head shaw. 

And com was green on Carterhaugh, 

And flourished, broad, BlieK^andro*s oak. 

The aged Harper's soul awoke ! 

Then would he sing achievements high. 

And circumstance of chivalry. 

Till the rapt traveller would stay. 

Forgetful of the dosmg day ; 

And noble youths, the strain to bear. 

Forsook the hunting of the de^ ; 

And Yarrow, aa he rolled along. 

Bore Irurden to the Minstxer^ song. 

9 
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NOTES TO CANTO V. 



Note I. 
The Bloody Heart hlazed in the van^ 
Announcing DougTaSy dreaded namc-^-F. 6. 
The chief of this potent race of heroies, about the date of the 
poem, was Archibald Douglas, seventh Earl of Angus, a man 
of great courage and Activity. The Bloody Heart was the well- 
known cognizance of the house of Douglas, assumed from the 
time of good Lord Jamos, to whose care Robert Bruce commit- 
ted his heart, to 1)6 cairied to the Holy Land. 



Note II. 
The Seven Spears ofWedderJmme, — P. 6. 



Sir David Hom^ of Wedderbum, who was slain in the fatal 
batde of Flodden, left seven sons by his wife, Isabel, daughter 
of Hoppring^e of Galashiels (now Pringle of Whitebank.) They 
wefe called the Sevett Spears of Wedderbume. 

VOL. II. ' D 
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Note III. 
And Svnnton laid the lance in rest, 
Tfiat tamed of yore the sparkling crest 
Of Clarence^ t Plantagenet—^T. 6. 
At the battle of Beaug^, in France, Thomas, Duke of Cla- 
rence, brother to Heoiy V., was unhorsed by Sir John Swinton 
of Swinton, who distinguished him by a coronet set with pre- 
dous stones, which he wore around his hdmet The fiuooily of 
Swinton is one of the most ancMikt la Scotland, 'and produced 
many celebrated warriors. 

Note IV. 
B&nea^ ftte crest of old Dunbar ^ 

And Hepburn^ s mingled hanners, come^ 
Down the steep mountain glittering fa/Ty 

And shouHngstm, *^ A Home ! a Home T^F. 7. 
The Earls of Home, as descendants of the Dunbars, ancient 
Earls of March, earned a lion rampant, aigent ; but, as a dif- 
ference, changed the colour of the shield from gules to Tert, 
in allusion to Greenlaw, their ancient possession. The slogan, 
or war-cry, of this powerful family, was, '< A Home ! a Home P* 
It was anciently placed in an escrol above the crest The hel- 
met is armed with a lion's head erased gules, wttih a cap ef 
state gules, turned up ermine. 

The Hepbums, a powerful family in East Lothian* wereosa- 
ally in dose alliance with the Homes. The chief «f this dan 
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was Hepbnm* Lard of Hailei ; a fiunilj which terminated in 
the too famoni Earl of BothwdL 

NoteV. 
Pursued the JboUbaB play. — P. 9. 
The fboi-baU was a&dently a icry favourite aport all through 
Scoriaiid, but efpedaUjupon the Borders. Sir John Cannidiael 
of Caimichael* warden of the middle mardies, was killed in 
ItXX) hj a band of ^ Armftnmgt, returning from a foot-ball 
malcb* Sir Robert Carey* in his Memoirsy mentions a great 
wearing, appointed by the Soottidi riders, to be held at Kelso, 
fiff the poxpoee of playing at feot-faall, but which terminated 
in an inenrsion upon England. At present the fbot-ball is of- 
ten played by the inhabitants of adjacent parishes, or of the 
opporite banlu of a stream. The victory is contested with the 
utmost iary, and very serious accidents have sometimes taken 
pbee in the stmg^ 

Note VI. 
*Twitt ifuee and xMtr^ tuck sudden' chatige 
Was not it^equenlf nor held strange^ 
InAedd Border doy.-^. la 
Notwifthstan^ng tiie eosstant wars upon the Borders, and 
the occasionsl cruelties which marked the mutual inroads, the 
mhabitants on etilMr side do not appear to have regarded each 
other with that violent and personal animosity, whidi might 
hav« been expected. On the contrary, like the ou^msts of 
bestye nraiiss, they often cMrried on something resemUing 
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friendly, intercourse, even in the middle of hostilities ; and it 
is evident, from various ordinances against trade and inter- 
marriages between English and Scottish Borderers, that the go- 
vernments of both countries were jealous of their cherishing 
too intimate a connection. Froissart says of both nations, that 
*^ Englyshemen on the one party, and Scottes on the other par- 
ty, aire good men of -warre; for when they meet, there' is a 
harde fight without sparynge. There is no hoo (<rtM^) be- 
tween them, as long as spears^ swords, axes, or daggers, will 
endure, but lay on ecbe upon uther ; and whan they be wdl 
beaten,- and that the one party hath obtained the victory, tfaey 
then glory f ye so in they re dedes of armes, and are so joyftill, 
that such as be taken they shall be ransomed, or that thr^ g» 
out of the felde ; so that shortly eche of them is so oontcat 
with other, that, at their departynge, curtyslye they will spy,^ 
God thank you/' — Berkers* Froissart, voL II. p. 153. The 
Border meetings of truce, which, although places of merchan- 
dise and merriment, often witnessed the most bloody scenes, 
may serve to illustrate the description in the text They are 
vividly pourtrayed in the old ballad of the Reidsquair. Both 
parties came armed to a meeting of the wardens, yet they in- 
termixed fearlessly and peaceably with each other in mutual 
sports and familiar intercourse, until a casual firay aroars 

Then was there nought but bow and spear. 
And every man pulled out a brand. ' 

. In the 29th stansa of this Canto, there ia an attempt to ex- 
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press some of .the mixed feelings, with which the Borderers on 
eich side were led to regard their neighbours.. 

Note VIL 

Andfrequewtf on the. darkening plains 
Laud hoUOf whoop^ or. ttfJiutle ran ;. 

Ai boMdtf their ttragglers to regain ^^ 

Gave the shrill watch-'word of their clan. — P. 11. 
Patten remarks, with bitter censure, the disorderly conduct 
of the English Borderers, who attended the Protector Somer- 
set on his expedition against Scotland. *' As we wear then a 
tetlingf and the tents a setting up, among all things els oom- 
roendablft in our hole journey, one thing seemed to me an in- 
tolknble disorder and abuse ; . that whearas allways, both in 
all toones of war, and in all campes of armies, quietnes and 
idlneS) without nois, is, principally in the night, after the watch 
is sett obseryed, (I nede not reason why,) our northern prik- 
ken» the Borderers, notwithstandyng, with great enormitie, (as 
thought me,) and not unlike (to be playn) unto a masteries 
hoonde faowljrng in a high wey when he hath lost him he wait- 
ed upon, sum hoopynge, sum whistlyng, and nuMt with crying, 
A Berwyke, a Berwyke ! A Fenwyke, a Fenwyke ! A Buhner, 
a Buhner ! or so odierwise as theyr captain's names wear, ne- 
ver lin'de these troublous and dangerous noyses all the nyghte 
longe. They said, they did it to finde their captain and fellows ; 
but if the souldiers of our oother oountreys and sheres had 
used the same maner, in that case we should have. oft tymes 
lykl the 8ti|te of. our camp mor^ liJsQ th^ outrage, of a dissolute 
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huntjmg, than the quiet of a well ordred amtye. It u a feat 
of war, in mine opnion, that might right well be left. I eoidd 

• 

reherse causes (but yf I take it, they are better unspoken than 
uttred, unless the faat wear sure to be amended) that mij^ 
shew thei move alwds more petal to our atmiey but in their 
one nyght's so dojrnge, than they shew good serviee (as mm 
sey) in a hool vyage.**— *4pi^ Dalzell^s FragmmUt p. 75. 

Note VIII. 
Cheer the dark lHood-'hound on hit way^ 
And- with ihe bugle route thefray»^^F. 31. 
The pursuit of Border mnng^fn was followed by the inju- 
red par^ and has friends w^ tkood-hounds and bugjIe^Jiomy 
and wit called the A(«-^ftNfti .H« was entitled, if his dog could 
trace the scent, to fcdlow the inraders into the opposite kfaig^ 
dom ; a pritilege which often occasieoed blood-thed. In ad« 
dition to what has been said of the blood hound, I may add, 
that the breed was kept up by the Bucdeuch fianHy on tfacb 
Border estates till within the 18th century. A pemm was 
alive in the memory of man, who remembered a bkod-hooDd 
being kept at Eldinhope, in Ettricke Forest, for whose main* 
tenanoe the tenant had an aUowance of meal. At that tine 
the sheep were always watched at night. Upon one occaaion, 
when the duty had fallen on the narrator, then a lad, he be- 
came exhausted with fatigue, and fell asleep, upon a bank, near . 
sun-rising. Suddenly he was awakened by the tread of hones, 
and saw five men, well mounted and armed, ride briskly o?er 
the edge of the hilL They stopped and looked at the flodi ; 
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but the day was too far broken to admit the chance of their 
CKiying any of them o£ One of them, in spite, leaped firom 
hi^hofse, and, coming to the shepherd, seized him by the belt 
be wore round his waist, and, setting his foot upon his body, 
polled it till it broke, and carried it away with him. They 
lode off at the gallop ; and, the shepherd giving the alarm, the 
Uood-hmmd was turned loose, and the people in the neighbour- 
bsod alanned. The marauders, however, escaped, notwith- 
standing a sharp pursuit. This circumstance serves to shew 
how very long the licence of the Borderers continued in some 
degree to manifest itsel£ 



>'•.> 



NOTES TO CANTO VI. 



Note I. 
Breathes there the tnan^ wUh tout to deadf ^c^^-P, 37. 
. The influence of local attachment has heen so exquisitelT 
painted by my friend Mr Polwhele, in the poem, which bears 
that title, as might well have dispensed IHth the more- feeble 
attempt .of any. contemporary poet. To the reader, who. has 
not .been so fortunate as to meet with. this philosophical and 
poetical detafl of the nature and .operations* of the love of our 
oouQlry, the following brief extract cannot fail to be accept- 
aUe^— > 



Yes— Home still charms ; and he, who, dad in fur. 
His rapid rein-deer drives o*er plains of snow, 

Would rather to the same wild tracts recur 
That various life had marked with joy or woe, 

Than wander, where the spicy breezes blow 
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To kiss the hyadnths of Azza*8 hair-^— 

Rather, than inhere luxuriant summers glow. 
To the white mosses of his hills repair. 
And bid his antler-train the simple banquet share. 

• 

Note II. 
Site wrought not hy forbidden tpeU.'-^'P, 41. 
Popular befief, though contrary to the doctrines of the 
church, made a favourable distinction betwixt magicians, and 
necromancers, or wizards ; the former were supposed to com- 
mand the evil spirits, and the latter to senre, or at least to be 
in league and compact with those enemies of mankind. The 
arts of subjecting the demons were manifold ; sometimes the 
fiends were 'actually swindled by the. magicians, as in the case 
of the bargain betwixt one of &eur number and the poet Vhr- 
giL .The dasiical reader will doubtless be cnrioot to peruse 
this anecdote : 

•< Virgilius was A soole at Tolenton, wkere he etodyed dy- 
lygenily, £» he was of great nnderstandynge. Upon a tyme, 
the sodeis had lyoense to go to play and ^orte ^em in die 
fyldas, after the usance of the hold tyme. And tfaete wm 
alto Vugilins therbye, also walkynge among the hySes alle 
about. It fortuned he spyed a great hole in the syde ef a 
great hyll, wherein he went so depe, that he culd not see no 
more ly^t ; and then he went alytell fiurther theiin, and than 
he saw some lyght agayne, and then he went fof^ tCreyghte, 
and within- a lytyll wyle after he harde a rojce that called, 
* Virgilius ! Virgilius !* and looked aboute* and he oolde nat 
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we nobody. Than sayd he, (L e. thevoice)* VirgUius, see ye 
not the IjtfVL boude lying hysyde yoa Aere mukd with that 
void ?' Than answered Viigifiiu, ^ I see that boide well 
anougb.* The voyoe said, ^ Doo awaye that boide, and lette 
me out there atte.' Than answered Viigilius to the Toioe that 
was under the lytdl horde, and sayd, * Who art thou that 
otHest me so?' Than answered the devyll* * I am a devyll 
eoiqand out of the body of a eerteyne man, and banyshed 
heie t^ ibe day of judgmend, without that I be detyreared 
by the handea of men* Thus, Virgilius, I pvay thee, de^ere 
mo out of tills payn, and I shall shewe unto the many bokes 
of negromancye, and how thou shalt come by it lyg^tly, and 
know the piaotyie therein, that no man in the sqrence of ne> 
gfomancye shall passe the. And moreover, I shall shewe and 
enftmn^ the so, that thou shaltlutve alle thy desyxe, wherd>y 
mythinke it is a great gyfte for so lytyll a doyng. For ye may 
alao tiius all your power fkendys helpe, and make rydie your 
siiflmyeSf%Tbroi|g^ that gpreat promyse was Virgilius tempt* 
ed ; he badde the fynd show the bokes to him, that he might 
havo and occupy thsm at his wyU ; and to the fy^d shewed 
faym. And than Viigiliui pulled open a bonrde, and there 
WM alytflO hole, and thenat wrang the devyll outlyke a yed, 
and earn and stode before Virgilius lyke a bygge num ; wherof 
VsrgfUna was astonied and marveykd greatl> thereof, that s» 
great a msin my^ eome out at so tytyll a hole. Than si^d 
Vii^pfins, *' Shuldeyt well passe into the bole that ye cam out 
ofr^«Yfa,I shallwdly'saidthedevyL ' I holde the best 
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{degge tfajit I have, Uiat ye shall not do it*—' Well,' sayd the 
deryll, * thereto I ooosent.* And than the devyll wrange him- 
seUe into the lytyll hole «geyne ; and as he was therein,' Virgi- 
lius kjnrerd the hole ageyne with the bourde close, and so was 
the devyll b^yled, and myght iiat there come out ageo, but 
abydeth shytte styll therem. Than called the devyll 4redefolly 
to Virgilius, and said, ' What have ye done, VirgiHas V Vir- 
giliuB answered, ' Abyde there styll to yoor day appointei;* 
and (ro thens forth idbydeth he there— And so Virgilhit becnne 
very oonnynge in the' practyse of the black s^enee.*' 
• This story may remind the reader of the Aittbiaa tide of ihe 
Fisherman and the imprisoned Genie ; and it is more than prb^ 
bable, that many of the marvels narrated in the life of Virgil 
are of oriental extraction. Among such f am disposed to reckon 
the follow^ wfaimsieal account of the foundation of Naj^es, 
oontaining a curious theory, concerning the origin of llie earth- 
quakes with which it is afflicted. Virgil, who wtts a person of 
gallantry, had, it seems, carried off the daughter of a certain 
Soldan, and was anxious to secure his prize. 
. *< Than he thought in his mynde howe he mjrght maireye 
hjrr, and thought in his m3mde to founde in the middes of the 
sae a fayer towne, with grea^ landes belongjnge to it ; aiid-so 
he dyd by his eunn3mge, and called it Napells. And the fata- 
dacyon of it^was ofegges, and in that town of Napells he 
made a to#er with iiii eomers, and in the tof^ he set an ap- 
fislL upon an yron yazde, aad no man culde pull away that 
^^adl without he brake it ; and thorooghe that yren set he a 
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bolte. and in that bolte set he an egge. And he benge the apell 
by the stauke upon a cheyne, and so hangeCh it still. And when 
the egge stynjeth, so shulde the towne of Naples quake ; and 
whan tbe.egge lirake» than shulde the towne sinke. Whan' he 
{had. made an ende, he lette call it Napells.** . This appeatnto 
have been an article of- cunent belief during the middle ages* 
u appeaiaftom the statutes of the order Du Saini EtprHyjOH 
dratt ifssir, isstitpted in 1352. A chapter of the knights is wf* 
pointied !• be held annually at the .Castle. o#. the Enchanted 
Bgg, BMT tbctgiottoof VirgiL— 4liloNTFAUCoy, voL II. p. SSd. 

Note III. 
A merlin tat upon her wrUt-^F, 41. 
A merlin,-or sparrow-hawk, was usually carried .by ladies ot 
ank, aa a fidoon was, in time df. peace, the constant. attendtot 
of. a Jmigfat,* or baron. See Lathah oh /Vr&onf^.— •Godscroft 
idates, that, when Mary of Lorraine was regent,: she pressed 
the Earl of Angus to admit a royal garrison into hia castle of 
Tantallon. To this he returned no direct answer ; but, as if 
apostrophiring a goss-hawk, which, sat on his wrist, and which 
be was JEbedhig during the Queen's speech,, he exclaimed, 
** .The devil*s in this greedy glade,. she will never be fiilL?^ 
Homers History of the House ofDougias, 1743, vol. II. p. 131. 
Barclay complains of the common and indecent practice of 
bringing hawks and hounds into churches. 
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Note IV 
And primcely peaeocl^i gilded ImlM—- P. 42. 

The peacock, it is well known, wm oonsid'ered, daring the 
times of chivalry, not menSj as an exquisite ddicacy, Irat as a 
dUtk of peculiar solemnity. After being roasted, it was again 
deeosatad with its plmnage, and a sponge, dipt in ligbted spi* 
lilB of wine, was placed in its bilL When it was introduced 
on days of grand festival, it was the signal for the adventoroai 
kni^ito to take upon them vows to do some dead of dilv«liy, 

beforo the peaoodE and the ladies.*' 



4< 



Note v. 

And €?€r the hcar^heady garmUhed imv«.— P. 48. . 
The boar*s head was also a\isual dish of ftudal qdendoor. 
In Seotland it was sometimes surrounded with little bannen, 
displaying the cdburs and adiievements of the baron, at whost 
board it was served.^— Pikksktoit's HiHory^ voL L 48t. 

NoteVL 
And e^fgnetfrem St Mmy^e mure.— P. 40. 
Th«t aro often flights of wild swans iqpcn St Mary*s Lake, 
at the head of the river Yarrow* 
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Note VII. 
SmoU^ with hi* gMtintkt, ttout HunthilL'-^F. 44. 
The Rutherfoidt of Hunthill were an ancient race of Bor- 
der Udrdsy whose names occur in history, sometimes as defend- 
ing the frontier against the En^^ish, sometimes as disturbing 
the peace of their own country. Didion Draw-the-sword was 
son to the ancient waxrior* called in tradition the Cock of 
HunthilL 

Note VIII. 
But bU hii glove f and $ho6k hu head,>-^F. 44w 
To Mtetfaethumb» or the glove, seems not to hare been con- 
sidered, upon the Border, as a gesture of contempt, though so 
used, by Shakspeare, but as a jdeSge of mortal revenge. It is 
yetzemembered, that a young gentleman of Teviotdale, on the 
morning after a hard drinking-bout, observed, that he had Mt- 
tn hia gknre. He instantly demanded of his companions, with 
whom he had quarrdled ? and learning that he had had wwrds 
with one of the party, insisted on instant satssfiiction, asserting^ 
that though he remembered nothing of the diqmte, yet he was 
sure he never would have bit his g^ove unless he had received 
some unpardonable insult. He &Q in the duel, which was 
ismg^ near Selkirk, in 1721. 
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Note IX. 
'Arthur Fire thC'Sraes, — P. 46, 



, The person, bearing this redoubtable nomme de guerre, was 
an EUiot, and resided .at Thorleshope, in Liddesdale. He oc- 
curs in the list of Border riders, in 1597. 

Note X. 
Since old Buccleuch the name did gain^ 
When in the clench the buck was ta'en, — P. 46. 
A tradition, preserved by Scott of Satchells, who published, 
in 1688, A true Hiitory of the Right Honourable Name of 
Sco^f gives the following romantic origin of that name. ^Two 
(brethren, natives of Galloway, having been banished from that 
^coimtry for a riot, or . insurrection, came to Rankdbum, in 
iittricke forest, where the keeper, whose name was Brydone, 
jwceived them joyfully, on account of their skiU in winding the 
hoin, and in the other mysteries of the chace..— Kenneth Mac- 
^Alpin, then king of Scotland, came soon after to hunt in the 
royal forest, and pursued a buck from £ttzicke*heudi to the 
j^DOw called BucUeucfa, about two miles above the jmic- 
tion of Rankelbum with the river Ettri^e. — Here the stag 
stood at bay ; and the king and liis attendants, wha followed 
on horseback, were thrown out by the steepness of the hill 
and the morass. John, one of the brethren from Galloway, 
had followed the chace on foot ; and now coming in, seized 
the buck by the horns, and, being a man of great strength and ^ 
activity, threw him on his back, and run with his burthen about 
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a mile up the steep hill, te a place called Cracra-Cross, where 
I Kenneth had halted, and laid the buck at the sovereign** 

feet.« 

The deer bdng cureeM iii that place, 

At his Af ajesty*8 demand. 
Then John of Galloway ran apace, 

And fetched water to his hand. 
The king did wash into a dish. 

And Galloway John he wot ; 
He said, ** Thy name now after this 

Shall ever be called John Scot 

** The forest and the deer therein, 

We commit to thy hand, 
For thou shalt sure the ranger be, 

If thou obey command : 
And for the buck thou stoutly brought 

To us up that steep heugh, 
Thy designation ever shall 

Be John Scot in Bucksdeugh.** 



< FroteartrelateB, that a knight at the household of the Compte de Fobc 
exbibited s rimiUur feat of strength. The hall fire had waxed low, and 
wood was wanted to mend it. The knight went down to the court-yard, 
where stood an ass laden with fagots, seised on the animal and his bur- 
den, and carrying him up to the hall on his shoulders, tumUed him into 
Che diiinney with his heeb uppermost; a humane pleasantry, muchi^ 
planded bjr the Court and all the spectators. 
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In Scotland no Buckdeuch was then. 
Before the buck in the deucfa was slain ; 
Nighfs men -|* at first they did appear. 
Because moon and stars to their arms they bear. 
Their crest, supporters, and hunting-horn. 
Shews their b^;inning from hunting come ; 
Their name, and stile, the book doth say, 
John gained them both into one day. 

Watt's BeHkndetu 



The Bucdeuch arms have been altered, and now allude less 
pointedly to this hunting, whether real or fid)u]0U8. The fjuni- 
ly now bear Or upon a bend azure, a mullet betwixt two cres- 
cents of the fidd ; in addition to which, they forinerly bore in 
the fidd a hunting horn. The supporters, now two ladies, 



i *' Minions of the moon,'* as Falitaff wouU harttsaid. The vocation 
pursued by our ancient Borderers may be justified on the authority of the 
most polidied of the ancient nations : " For the Gredans in old time, and 
audi barhariaiw as in the continent Uved neere into the lea, or dae inha- 
bited (he islands, after onoe they began to crosse ova one to anorhw in 
ahipi, beoune theeves, and went abroad under the conduct ol their more 
puissant men, bothtoeniidithflmsdves,andtofetehiamainteaanoefoc 
the weak ; and Callii^ upon towna unfortified, or soattaringly inhalauU 
ed, rifled them, and made this the best means of their living ; being a 
matter at that time nowhere in din^raee, but rather carrying with it some* 
thingofi^ry. This is manifested by some that dwdl upon the ooatfawnt, 
amongst whom, so it be performed naUy, it is still esteemed aa an omip 
ment The same is also proved by some of the ancient poets, who intro^ 
duoed men questioning of sudi at sail by, on all coasts alike, whether tiiey 
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Were fivmeriy a hoimd and buek, or, aceoiding to the old 

temr, ti hart of leath said uhari of greeee. The flnnily of SooCt 

of Howpasley and Thirlestaine kmg retained the bo^hom i 

tfaej also carried a bent bow and arrow in the sinister cantle, 

perhaps as a diffinrence. It is said the motto was,— Bevt rUii^ 

by tnwmSght, in allusion to the eresoents on the shield, and 

perhaps to the habits of those who hoie it. The motto now 

given is Amo, appljring to the female supporters. 

Note XI. 
o ld Atbi^t Grame, 



The Minttrd ofihai andent nafne.^>F. 47. 
^ Johne Grahame, second son of MaUce^ Earl of Monteithf 
eommonlj simamed Jo/m wUh the Bright Swordt upon some 
displeasiire risen against him at eourt,' retired with many of his 
dan and kindred, into the English Borders, in the reign of 
King Henry the Fourth, where they seated themselves ; and 
many of their posterity have continued there ever since. Mr 
Sandfefd, speaking of them, says (whidi indeed was applicable 
to most of the Borderers on both sides,) ^* They were all stark 
moss-troopers, and arrant thieves : Both to England and Scot- 



be ttieeves ornot; m a thing n«ytfaer soomed by radi as were asked, nor 
iqpbnddad by tliose that were derirous to know. They also robbed one an- 
other witUn the main land ; and mudi of Greece useth (hat oldeastome|| 
as the Loerkint, the Afamanians, and those of the continent in that quar- 
ter, unto this day. Moreover, the fittthion of wearing iron remaineth yet 
with die people of that oontineiiC, from their old trade of theeviog**— 
HoMei* Thmeffdida, p. i. Lond. 16f9. 
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land outlawed; yet soipetimes connived at, because they gave 
intelligence forth of Scotland, and would raise 400 horse at any 
time upon a raid of the English into Scotland. A saying is re- 
corded of a mother to her son (which is now become prover- 
bial,) Ride, Rowley, hough's V the pot ; . that is, the last jaece 
of beef was In the. pot, and therefore it was high time for him 
to go and fetch moTe,**^IntroductiOH to the History of Cum* 
herJand. 

The residence of the Grsmes being chiefly in the Debate- 
able Land, so called because it, was claimed by both kingdoms, 
their depredations extended both to England and Scotland, 
with impunity ; for. as both wardens accounted them.the pro-* 
per subjects of their own prince, neither inclined to demand 
leparation for their excesses from the opposite officers, which 
would have been an acknowledgment of his. jurisdiction over 
them.-*— See a long correspondence on this subject, betwji^ 
Lord Dacre and the English Privy Council, in Introduction to 
History of Cumberland. The Debateable Land was finaUy 
divided betwixt England and Scotland, by 43onmiissioners ap- 
pointed by both nations. 

Note XIL 
The sun shines fair on Carlisle wa//.— P. 48. 
This burden is adopted, with some alteration, from an old 
Scottish song, beginning thus : 
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She leaned her back against a thorn. 
The sun shines fair on Carlisle wa* ; 

And there she has her young babe bom. 
And the lyon shall be lord of a\ 

Note XIII. 
Wtu) hat not heard of Surrey** fame ? — P. 50. 

The gallant and unfortunate Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
was unquestionably the most accomplished cavalier of his time ; 
and his sonnets display beauties which would do honour to a 
more polished age. He was beheaded on Tower-hill in 1546 ; 
a Tictim to the mean jealousy of Henry VI II., who coiild not 
bear so brilliant a character near his throne. 

The song of the supposed bard is founded on an incident 
said to have happened to the earl in his travels. Cornelius 
Agrippa, the celebrated alchemist, showed him, in a looking- 
g^ss, the lovely Geraldine, to whose service he had devoted 
his pen and his sword. The vision represented her as indispo- 
sed, and reclined upon a couch, reading her lover*s verses by the 
light of a waxen taper. 



Note XIV. 
*The ttorm^twept Or cade* ; 



Where ent Si Clairs held princely rttay, 
&er iile and Ulet, gtrait and hay.^^F, 55. 
The St Clairs are of Norman extrtu;don, being descended 
from William de St Clair, second son of Waldeme Compte 
de St Clair, and Margaret, daughter to Richard Duke of Nor* 
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mandy. He was called, for his fair deportmoit, the Seemly 
St Clair ; and settling in Scotland dnring the reign of Malcolm 
Ceanmore, obtained large grants of land in Mid-Lothian.— 
These domains were Increased by tha liberality of sucoeediog 
monarchs to the descendants of the family, and comprehend- 
ed the baronies of Rodine, Pentland, Cowsland, Cardaine, and 
several othezs. It is said a huge addition was obtained from 
Robert*Bruce, on the following occasion : The king, in follow- 
ing the chase upon Pentland hills, had often started ^^ a white 
faunch deer," which had always escaped from his hounds; 
and he asked the nobles, who were assembled around him, 
whether any of them had dogs, which they thought miglit be 
more successftd. No courtier would affirm that his hounds 
were fleeter than those of the king, until Sir William St C3air 
of Rodine unceremoniously said, he would wager his head that 
his iMO favourite dogs, He^ and lioldf would kill the deer 
before she could cross the March-bum. The king instantly 
caught at his unwary offer, and betted the forest of Pentland- 
moor against the life of Sir William St Clair. AUthe hounds 
were tied up, except a few ratches, or slow hounds, to put Vf 
the deer ; while Sir William St Clair, posting himself in the 
best situation for slipping his dogs, prayed devoutly to Christ, 
the blessed Virgin, and St Katherine. The deer was shortly 
afler roused, and the hounds slipped ; Sir William following 
on a gallaAt steed, to cheer his dogs. The hind, however, 
reached the middle of the brook, upon which the hunter 
threw himself from his hors^ in deqpait. At this critical m^ 
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^ bomever. Hold aU^ped her in die biook ; and Hd^ oo- 
: vpt tnmed her badc» and kUIad hereon Sir WiUiam^s ode. 
king dffloended from the hill* embraced Sir Winiam, and 
ved on him the hmda of Kirktan* Logan-Houae, Eani- 
, &€• in free forestrie. S^ WiUiam, in acknowledgracBt 
Katherine*8 intercesaion, built the chapel of St Katherine 
) KcfpCB^ the church-yard of which is still to be seen. The 
fkoBO. which Robert Bruce beheld this memorable chase, 
I called the King's Hill ; and the phoe where Sir William 
9d is called the Kni^t*s Field.*~^^. Hiitoryofihe Fa- 
qfSt dakr ip Bjchabd Auovstix Hat, €a$um cfSi 



lis ndventmeus huntsman married Eliaabeth, dau|^iftteff 
iliee Spar, Eail of Oikn^ and Stratheme, in whose right 
son Heniy was, in 1379, created JSadof Orkney, by Ha- 



l»1oiid> of Sir William St Clidr, 'cm wUdihe appears sculptaTed in 
ir, with a greyhound at his feet, is still to be seen in RosUn dnqpcL 
enon who shows it always tdls the story of his hunting na«tdi» with 
addition t« Mr Hay's account; as that the knight of Roslin's fright 
Idm poeCkal, wad that. In the last cmeigen^, he shouted, 

HdiP^ Hmi^ an* ye nugr. 

Or nosBn win lose his head this day. 

dsemvktdaes Umbo gieatlMBOiiraea poet, theeondusioaof the 
docahimttiaksscmtiL Hcsethisfootoo the dog, says tihe narrator, 
IDed him on the spot, saying, he should never again put his neck in 
ixisque. As Mr Hay does not mention this circumstance, I hope it 
Jf^tp«^A^^Mltliamwi^^^tpc^itnre^lftilelM^mdonthe m o m l mfnt . 
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00, king of Norway. His title was recognised by the kings of 
Scotland, and remained with his successors until it was annex- 
ed to the crown, in 1471, hy act of parliament. In exchange 
for this earldom, the castle and domains of Ravenscraig, or 
Ravensheuch, were conferred on William Saintdair, Earl of 
Caithness. 

, Note XV. 
SHU nods thdr palace to itsfalU 
Thy pride and torrow,Jhir JTtr^a/Z.-— P. 65, 
The >castle of Kirkwall was built by the St Clairis, while 
Earls of Orkney. It was dismantled by the Earl of Caithness 
about 1615, having been garrisoned against the government b3r 
-Robert Stewaijrt, natural son to the Earl of Orkney. 
•"-Its rains afforded a sad subject of contemplation to John, 
Master of St Clair, who, fiying from his native country, on ac- 
count of his share in the insurrection in 1-715, made some stay 
atKirkwalL 

^^ I had occasion to entertain m3rself at Kirkwall with Uie 
melancholy ^prospect of the ruins of en old caatle, the sett of 
the old Earls of Orkney, my ancestors ; and of a more mebm- 
choly reflection, of so great and noUe an estate as the Orkney 
and Shetland Isles' being taken from one of them by James the 
Third for faultre, after his brother Alexander, Duke of Alba* 
ny, had married a daughter of my family, and for piotectiDg 
and defending the said Alexander against the king, wha wished 
to kill him, as he had done his youngest brother, the Evi ol 
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Mar ; and fyt which alter the fbifidtrie, he grotrfuOif divor- 
ced m J forfwilted ancestor's sister ; though I cannot persuade 
nyadf that he had any misalliance io plead against a fiunilie 
in whose veins the hkwd of Robert Bruce run as firesh as in his 
own ; for their title to the crown was by a daughter of David 
Brace, son to Robert ; and our alliaQoe was by marrying a 
granddiild of die same Robert Bruce, and daughter to the sis- 
ter ef the same David, out of the familie of Douglas, which at 
that time did not much sullie the blood, more than my ances- 
tonr^s having not long^ before had the honour of marrying a 
dsu^ter of the king of Denmaik's, who was nansed FlorentiBe, 
and has left in the town of Kirkwidl a noble monument of the 
grandeur of die times, the finest ehurch ever I saw entire in 
Scotland. I then had no smallreason to think, in that unhap- 
py state, on the many not inconsiderable services rendered since 
to the royal familie, for these many years by-gone, on all occa- 
sions, when they stood most in need ef friends, which they have 
thought themselves very often obliged to acknowledge by let- 
ten yet extant, and in a stile move like friends than sonve- 
raigns ; our attadiment to them, without any other thanks, ha- 
ving faraog^ upon us considerable losses^ and among others, 
that of our all in Cromwell's time ; and left in that condition, 
without the leJbt relief except what we found in our own vir- 
tue. My father was the only man of the Scots nation who had 
courage enough to protest in parliament against King William's 
title to the throne, which was lost, God knows bow s and this 
at a time when the losses in the cause of the royall fiunilie, and 
their usual gratitude, had scarce left him bread to maintain a 

▼OL. II. E 
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numerous familie of eleven children, who had soon after spn 
up on him, in spite of all which, he had honourably penif 
in his principle. I say, these things considered, and after be 
treated as I was, and in that unluckie state, when objects 
pear to men in their true light, as at the hour of death, coul 
be blamed for making some bitter reflections to mysdf, i 
laughing at the extravagance and unaccountable humoni 
men, and the singularitie of ray own case (an exile for the ca 
of the Stuart family,) when I ought te have known, that 
greatest crime I, or my family, could have committed, wasp 
severing, to my own destructicm, in serving the royal fan 
fiiithfully, though obstinatdy, after so great a share of depi 
sion, and after they had been pleased to doom me and my 
nulie to starve.'*-^AfiS'. Memoirs of John, Matter of St Ck 

Note XVI. 
Kings of the main their leaders brave. 
Their harks the dragons of the wave* — P. 5& 
The chiefs of the Vakingr, or Scandinavian pirates, assom 
the title of Saskonungr, or Sea-kings. Ships, in the inflat 
language of the Scalds, are often termed the serpents of t 
ocean. 

Note XVn. 
Of that Sea-Snake^ tremendous curled. 
Whose monstrous circle girds Hie world.'-^P, 56. 
The jormungan^rt or Snake of the Ocean, whose folds su 
round the earth, is one of the wildest fictions of the Bdda. 
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was yery nearly caught by the god Thor, who went to fish for 
it with a hook baited ¥dth a bull's head. In the battle betwixt 
the evil demons and the divinities of Odin, which is to precede 
the Ragnaraokr, or Twilight of the Gods, this Snake is to act 
a conspicuous part. 

Note XVIIL 
Of those dread Maids, whose hideous yell 
Maddens the battlers bloody swell. — P. 57. 
These were the Valkyriur, or Selectors of the slain, dis- 
patched by Odin from V&lhalla, to choose those who were to 
die, and to distribute the contest. They are well known to the 
English reader, as Gray*s Fatal Sisters. 

Note XIX. 
Ransacked the graves of warriors old. 
Their faulchions wrenched from corpses'* hold.-^P, 57. 
The northern warriors were usually entombed with their 
arms, and their other treasures. Thus, Angantyr, before com- 
mencing the duel in which he was slain, stipulated, that if he 
fell, his sword Tyrfing should be buried with him. His daugh- 
ter, Hervor, afterwards took it from his tomb. The dialogue 
which past betwixt her and Angantyr*s spirit on this occasion 
has been often translated. The whole history may be found in 
the Harvarar-Saga. Indeed the ghosts of the northern warriors 
were not wont tamely to suffer their tombs to be plundered ; 
and hence the mortal heroes had an additional temptation to 
attempt such adventures ; for they held nothing more worthy 
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of their valour than to encounter supenatimd beings.— -Bak- 
THOLIJTVS De cauHs comUmfUt « Danit morHt^ lib. I. cap % 
9, 10, 13. 

Note XX. 
RosdbeUe. — P. 57. 



This was a family name in the house of St Clair. Henry St 
Clair, the second of the line, married Rosabdk, fourth daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Strathexne. 

I 

Note XXL * 
C€uUe Raoenthttuh^-^'P. 58. 
A large and strong castle, now ruinous^ atusted betwixt 
Kirkaldy and Dysart, on a steep crag, washed by the Frith of 
Forth. It was conferred on Sir William St Clair, as a slight 
compensation for the earld(»n of Orkney, by a charter of King 
James III. dated in 1471, and is now the property of Sir 
James St Clair Erskine, (now Earl of Rossljm,) represtntatiTe 
of the family. It was long a principal residenoe of the Barons 
of Roslin. 

Note XXII. 
Seemed aU on fire ihat chapel proud. 

Where Rotlin's chiefs uncoffinedUe^ 
Each Baron, for a sable shroud. 

Sheathed in ?iis iron pancpfy,^»F, 59. 
The beautiful chapel of Roslin is still in tolerable pieserYa- 
tion. It was founded in 1446 by William St Clair, Prince of 
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Qtkney, Duke of Oldenboturgh, Earl of Cathness and Strath- 
cme, Lord Saint Clair, Lord Niddesdale, Lord Admiral of the 
Scottish seas. Lord Chief Justice of Scotland, Lord Warden 
oi the three Marches, Baron of Roslin, Pentland, Pentland- 
moor, &C., Knight of the Cockle and of the Garter, (as is af- 
fimwd,) High Chancellor, Chamherhdn, and Lieutenantof Scot- 
land. This lofty person, whose titles, sa3rs Godscroft, mi^t 
weary a Spaniard,, built the castle of Roslin, where he resided 
in princely q[»leadour, and founded the chapel, whidi is in the 
most rich and florid style of Gothic architecture. Among the 
profuse carving on the pillars and buttresses, the rose is fre- 
quently introduced, in allusion to the name, with which, how- 
ever, the flower has no connection ; the etymology being Ross- 
linnhe, die promontory of the linn, or water-falL The diapel 
i8«ud to appear on fire-previous to the death of any of his de- 
scendants. This superstition, noticed by Slezer in his Thea- 
trum ScoticB, and alluded to in the teict, is probably of Norwe- 
gian derivation, tmd may have been imported by the Earls of 
Orkney into their Lothian domains. The tomb-fires of the 
north are mentioned in most of the Sagas. 

The Batons of Roslin were buried in a vault beneath the cha- 
pel floor. The manner of their interment is thus described by 
Father Hay, in the MS. history already quoted. 

*' Sir William Sinclair, the father, was a leud man. He 
kept a mLller*s daughter, with whom, it is alledged, he went to 
Ireland ; yet I think the cause of his retreat was rather occa- 
sioned by the Presbyterians, who vexed him sadly, because of 
bis religion being Roman CathoHc; His son. Sir William, died 
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during the troubles, and was interred in the chapel of Roslin 
the very same day that the battle of Dunbar was fought 
When my good-fathtr was buried, his (t. e. Sir William's) 
corpse seemed to be entire at the opening of the cave ; but 
when they came to touch his body, it fell into dust He was 
la3ring in his armour, with a red velvet cap on his head, on a 
flat stone ; nothing was spoiled except a piece of the white 
furring, that went round the cap, and answered to the hinder 
part of the head. All his predecessors were buried after the 
same manner, in their armour : late Rosline, my good fadier, 
was the first that was buried in a coffin, against the sentiments 
of King James the Seventh, who was then in Scotland, and se- 
veral other persons well versed in antiquity, to whom my mo- 
ther would not hearken, thinking it beggarly to be buried after 
that manner. The great expences she was at in burying her 
husband, occasioned the sumptuary acts which were made in 
Ae fdlowing parliament.'* 



Note XXIII. 
-" GyUnn came /"—P. 63. 



See the story of Gilpin Homer, pp. 265, 266, 267. 

Note XXIV. 
For he wot tpeechless, ghastly ^ «mm. 
Like him, of whom the story ran^ 
Who spoke the spectre^hound in jlfan.— .P. 6S. 
The ancient castle of Peel-town, in the Isle of Man, is sur- 
rounded by four churches, now ruinous. Through one of these 



} 
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chapeb there was formerly a passage from the guard-room of 
the garrison. This was closed, it is said, upon the following 
occasion : *' They say, that an apparition, called in the Monk- 
ish language, the Mauthe Doog, in the shape of a large hlack 
spaniel, with curled shaggy hair, was used to haunt Peel-castle ; 
and has been frequently seen in every room, but particularly in 
Ae guard-chamber, where, as soon as candles were lighted, it 
came and lay down before the fire, in presence of all the sol- 
dien, who, at length, by being so much accustomed to the sight 
of it, lost great part of the terror they were seized with at its 
first appearance. They still, however, retained a certain awe, 
as believing it was an evil spirit, which only waited permission 
to.4o them hurt ; and, for that reason, forebore swearing, and 
all prophane discourse, while in its company. But though they 
endured the shock of such a guest when altogether in a body, 
none cared to be left alone with it. It being the custom, there- 
fore, for one of the soldiers to lock the gates of the castle at a 
certain hour, and carry the keys to the captain, to whose apart- 
ment, as I said before, the way led through the church, they 
agreed among themselves, that whoever was to succeed the en- 
suing night his fellow in this errand, should accompany him 
that went first, and by this means no man would be exposed 
singly to the danger ; for I forgot to mention, that the MautJte 
Doog was always seen to come out from that passage at the close 
of day, and return to it again as soon as the moniing dawned ; 
which made them look on this place as its peculiar re&ideace. 

'* One night, a fellow being drunk, and by the strength of his 
liquor rendered more daring than ordinarily, laughed at tlie sim» 
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plidty of hi8 oompanions ; and, though it was not his turn to go 
with the keys, would needs take that office upon him, to testiQ 
his courage. All the soldieis endeavoured to dissuade him ; bu) 
the more they sud, the more resolute he seemed, and swore thai 
he desired nothing more than that the Mauthc Doog would fol< 
low him, as it had done the others ; for he would try if it wen 
dog or deviL After having talked in a very reprobate manne 
for some time, he snatched up the ke]rs, and went out of thi 
guard-room : in some time after his departure, a great ndsi 
was heard, but nobody had the boldness to see what occasionei 
it, till, the adventurer returning, they demanded dieknowle^S 
of him ; but as loud and noisy as he had been at leaving tfaeai 
he was now become sober and silent enough ; for he was nevf 
heard to speak more : and though all the time he lived, whid 
was three da3rs, he was entreated by all who came near hin 
either to speak, or, if he could not do that, to make some signi 
by which they might undeistand what had happened to him 
yet nothing intelligible could be got from him, only that, b 
the distortion of his limbs and features, it might be guessed thi 
he died in agonies more than is common in a natural death* 

<* The Mauthe Doog was, however, never after seen in tb 
castle, nor would any one attempt to go through that passage 
for which reason it was dosed up, and another way madt 
This accident happened about threescore years since : and 
heard it attested by several, but especially by an old soldie 
who assured me he had seen it oftener than he had then haij 
on his head."«->WALDROH's Detcriptum of the I»le of Mai 
p. 107. 
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Note XXV. 
And he a solemn sacred plight 
Did to St Bryde of Douglas make, — P. 64. 
This was a fiiToiiiite saint of the house of Douglas, and of tlie 
Ettl of Angus in paztioular ; as we leam from the following 
jNMsage : the Queen-regent had proposed to raise a rival noble to 
the dncal dignity ; and discourdng of her purpose with Angus, 
he answered, <* Why not, madam ? we are happy that have 
iodi a princess, that can know and will acknowledge men's ser- 
i vice, and is willing to reoompenoe it ; but, by the might of God, 
(this was his oath viiien he was serious and in anger ; at other 
limes, it was by St Bride of Doughis,) if he be a Duke, I will 
be a Drake !''— -So she desisted from prosecuting of that purpose. 
— dGODSCBOFT, voL II. p* 131. 
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LYRICAL PIECES. 



GLENFINLAS, 

OR 

LORD RONALD'S CORONACH.* 



The traditi(m> upon which the fbllowing stanzas are 
founded^ runs thus : While two Hi^iland huntors were 
passing the night in a solitary bothy (a hut huilt for the 
purpose of hunting), and making merry over their Teni- 
wm and whisky, one of them expressed a wish, that they 
had ^tty lasses to complete their party, llie words 
were scarody uttered^ when two beautiftd young women, 
habited in green, entered the hut, dancing and singing. 
Oneof the hunterswas seduced by the syren*, whoattaeh- 
ed herself particularly to him, to leave the hut : the 
other remained, and, suspicious of the fidr seducers, oon- 

* Conmack is the Uunentadoa for a deoeaaed warrior, song 
by the aged of the dan. 
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tinued to play upon a trump^ or Jew's harp^ some strain, 
consecrated to the Virgin Mary. Day at length came, 
and the temptress vanished. Searching in the forest, he 
found the bones of his unfortunate friend ; who had 
been torn to pieces and devoured by the fiend, into 
whose toils he had &llen. The place was from thence 
called. The Glen of the Crreen Women. 

Glenfinlas is a tract of fprest ground, lying in, the 
Highlands of Perthshire, not !&r from Callender, in Men- 
teith. It was formerly a royal forest, and now belongs 
to the Earl of Moray. This country, as well as the ad- 
jacent district of Balquidder, was, in times of yore, 
chiefly inhabited by the Macgregors. To the west of the 
forest of Glenfinlas lies Loch-Katrine, and its romantic 
avenue called the Troshachs. Benledi, Benmore, imd 
Benvoirlich, are mountains in the same district, and at 
no great dis&nce from Glenfinlas. The river Tdith 
passes Callender and the castle of Doune, and joins the 
Forth near Stirling. The pass of Lenny* is immiediate-' 
ly above Callender, and is the principal access to the 
Highlands from that town. Glenartney is a forest near 
Benvoirlich. The whol& forms a sublime tract of Al- 
pine scenery. 



Ill 



GLENFINLAS, 

OR 

LORD RONALD'S CORONACH. 



** For them the viewless forms of air obey, 
** Their bidding heed, and at their beck repair ; 

^* They know what spirit brews the stormful day, 
*' And heartless oft, like moody madnetis, stare, 

*< To see the phantom train their secret work prepare. 



»♦ 



O HONE a rie' ! O hone a rie' ! * 
The pride of Albiix's luie is o'er^ 

And fallen Glenartney's stateliest tree ; 
We ne'er shall see Lord Ronald more ! 

* O hone a rie* ngnifies— <* Alas for the prince, or chief. 



»» 
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O^ sprung from great Macgillianore^ 
The Chief that never feared a foe^ 

How matchless was thy broad claymore^ 
How deadly thine wierring bow ! 

Well can the Saxon widows tell^ 
How> on the Teith's resounding shore^ 

The boldest Lowland warriors fell^ 
As down from Lenny's pass you bore. 

But o'er his hills^ on fest^ day^ 

How blazed Lord Ronald's beltane tree; 
While youths and nudds the light strathspey 

So nimbly danced^ with Highland glee. 

Cheered by the atrengtih of Ronald's shdl^ 
E'en age forgot his tresses hoar ; 

But now the loud lament we swells 
O^ ne'er to see Lord Ronald more ! 
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From distant isles a C^^tain came^ 

The joys of Ronald's hall to find^ 
And chase with him the dark brown game^ 

That bounds o'er Albinos hills of wind. 

'Twas Moy ; whom^ in Columba's isle. 

The seer's prophetic spirit found. 
As, with a minstrel's fire the while. 

He waked his harp's harmonious sound. 

Full many a spell to him was known. 
Which wandering spirits shrink to hear ; 

And many a lay of potent tone. 
Was never meant for mortal ear. 

For there, 'tis said, in mystic mood. 
High converse with the dead they hold. 

And oft espy the fated shroud. 

That shall the future corpse enfold. 
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O SO it fell^ that on a day. 

To rouse the red deer from their den^ 
The Chiefs have ta'en their distant way, 

And scoured the deep Glenfinlas glen. 

No vassals wait^ their sports to aid^ 

To watch their safety, deck their board : 

Their simple dress, the Highland plaid ; 
Their trusty guard, the Highland sword. 

Three summer days, through brake and dell. 
Their whistling shafts successful flew ; 

And still, when dewy evening fell, 
The quarry to their hut they drew. 

In grey Glenfinlas' deepest nook 

The solitary cabin stood. 
Fast by Moneira's sullen brook. 

Which murmurs through that londy wood. 
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« 

Soft fell the nighty the sky was calm^ 
When three successive days had flown ; 

And summer mist in dewy balm 
Steeped heathy bank^ and mossy stone. 

The moon^ half-hid in silvery flakes. 

Afar her dubious radiance shed. 
Quivering on Katrine's distant lakes. 

And resting on Benledi's head. 

Now in. their hut, in social guise. 
Their sylvan fare the Chiefs enjoy ; 

And pleasure laughs in Ronald's eye. 
As many a pledge he quaffs to Moy. 

— ^' What lack we here to crown our bliss. 
While thus the pulse of joy beats high ? 

What, but fair woman's yielding kiss. 
Her panting breath, and melting eye ? 
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'' To chase the deer of yonder shades^ 
This morning left their father's pile 

The fairest of our mountain maids. 
The daughters of the proud Glengyle. 

*^ Long have I sought sweet Mary's hearty 
And dropped the tear^ and heaved the sigh 

But vain the lover's wily art. 
Beneath a sister's watdi^ eye. 

" But thou may'st teach that guardian fair. 
While far with Mary I am flown. 

Of other hearts to cease her care. 
And find it hard to guard her own. 

" Touch but thy harp, thou soon shalt see 

TTie lovely Flora of Glengyle, 
Unmindfid of her charge and me. 

Hang on thy notes, 'twixt tear and smile. 
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'' Or^ if she chuse a melting tale^ 
All underneath the greenwood bought 

Will good St Oran's rule prevail. 
Stem huntsman of the rigid brow ?'*— 

— ^' Since Enrick's fi^t, since Monufs death. 

No more on me shall rapture rise. 
Responsive to the panting breath,. 

Or yielding kiss, or melting eye& 

" E'en then, when o'er the heath of woe. 
Where sunk my hopes of love and fame, 

I bade my harp's wild wailings flow. 
On me the seerts sad spirit came. 

^' The last dread curse of angry heaven. 
With ghastly sights and sounds of woe, 

» 

To dash each glimpse of joy, was given — 
The gift, the future ill to know. 
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'^ The bark thou saw'st, yon summer morn^ 

So gaily part from Oban's bay. 
My eye beheld her dashed and torn. 

Far on the rocky Colonsay. 

" Thy Fergus too— thy sister's son. 

Thou saw'st, with pride, the gallanf s power. 

As marching 'gainst the lord of Downe, 
He left the skirts of huge Benmore. 

" Thou only saw'st their tartans* wave. 
As down Benvoirlich's side they wound, 

Heard'st but the pibroch,t answering brave 
To many a target clanking round. 

* TartofM— The fiill Highlaod dress, made of the chequeied 
stuff so termed. 

*f* Pibrocf^^A piece of martial music, adapted to the Highland 
hag-pipe. 
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" I heard the groans^ I marked the tears^ 

I saw the wound his bosom bore, 
^Vhen on the serried Saxon spears 

He poured his dan's resistless roar.' 

''- And thou^ who bid'st me think of bliss. 

And bid'st my heart awake to glee. 
And court, like thee, the wanton kiss,— 

That heart, O Ronald, bleeds for thee ! 

'' I see the death-damps chill thy brow ; 

I hear thy Warning Spirit trry ; 
The corpse-lights dance — ^they're gone, and now . . . / 

No more is given to gifted eye J" ■ ■ ■ 

— — " Alone enjoy thy dreary dreams. 

Sad propbet of the evil hour ! 

Say, should we scorn joy's transient beams. 

Because to-morrow's storm may lour ? 

2 
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'^ Or false> or 800th> thy words of woe> 
Clangillian's chieftain ne'er shall fear ; 

His blood shall bound at rapture's glow. 
Though doomed to stain the Saxon spear. 

^' E'en now^ to meet me in yon dell. 
My Mary's buskins brush the dew."— 

He spoke, nor bade the Chief fiurewdl. 
But ddled his dogs, and gay withdrew. 

Within an hour returned each hound ; 

In rushed the rousers of the dear ; 
They howled in melancholy sound. 

Then closely couch beside the Seer. 

No Ronald yet ; though midnight came. 
And sad were May's prophetic dreams. 

As, bending o'er the d3ring flame. 
He fed the watch-fire's quivering gleams. 
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Sudden the hounds erect their ears^ 
And sudden cease their moaning howl ; 

Close pressed to Moy, they mark their fears 
By shivering limbiB^ and stifled growl. 

Untouched^ the harp b^an to ring. 

As softly, slowly^ oped the door ; 
And shook responsive evary string. 

As light a footstep pressed the floor. 

And, by the watcb-fire's glimmering light,' 
Close by the Minstrel's side was seen 

An huntress maid, in beauty bright. 
All dreplking Wet her robes of gr^en. 

All dropping wet her garments seem ; 

Chill'd was her cheek, her bosom bare. 
As, bending o'er the dying gleam. 

She wrung the moisture from har hair. 

VOL. II. F 
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With maidenfoliuli.fihejsoMy judd> 
'^ O gentle hnntimanv hast thoa seen^ : 

In deeij)'Glenfin]«8' moonlight glade^ 
A lovrij' maidin vest of green : 

" With her a diief in Highland pride; 

His shoulders bear the hunter's bow. 
The mountain dirk adorns his side;, 

Far on the wind his tartans flow ?" 

" And wlio art thou? and who are they ?*' 
All ghastly gazing, Moy replied : 



e( 



And why, beneath the mocm's pale ray. 
Dare ye thus roam Olenfinlas* side?" 



^^ Where wild Loch Katrine pours her tide. 
Blue, dark, and deep, round many an isle. 

Our father's towers o'erhang her side. 
The castle lof the bold Glengyle. 



'' To cUa«i^ Umi aiDlpGUt^lidas dmr, 
Our woodltfiift«tf«ii«i»%hi8 movii'Wie bore 

And haply met^'^white^ wandering het«^ 
The son of great^Maegfilliariore. 

^' aid m^ lhen;j|D aedcthepair/ : ^ 4^ 

Mone, I daMnotT^ntorethere/ ' 
Where iwdks/ ffey «iy,iiH»atelekinff«ho8e 



'' Yes> many li sliri6khig:gfao«b i^ralks there ; 

Then^ fii9ty myown aad vow to keep/ 
Here will I poiir my^midnij^ P^y^ry 

Which stiH nturt riserwhenvinortairaleep. 



tt 



'^ O firsts for pity's g«ittie sake. 
Guide a lone wanderer <m her way ! 

For I must cross tJie:haiinted hrake, 
And reach myfiither^stoweracffeday/ 



*' Firsts three times tell eacb Ave4>ead> 
And thrice aPuter-nostersey; % ; ^ 

Then kisa with me the hdljf reed : . 
So shall we safely jwiad our waiy/' 

« ^ ^^ O shame to knighthood^ fltran^e and foul I 
Go, doff the bonnet >ftom thy brow,- 
And shroud thee in thedpoonkiah ooi^\y \ 
Which bests befits thy smiley i^w. • . 



'' Not SQ^ bjf high Dunlathmcoi's iire> . 

Thy heart was fioise toloveand |oy» 
When gaily mng thy riaptwied Ijn*,' 

To wanton Moma- s tndting: ey^ 






Wild stared the IkCnstrel's eye b£ flaine. 
And high his >8iEible locks >arQse>: . : 

And quick hi^ eol6ur wehtAhd-oame^ . 
As fear^andra^.altettiateircisei iIj.] 



^ 
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'' And thott'loMpm bjfr AJe hys^iajg bAr. // 
I lay^ to her load lolled 'resigned^ "> • • >. 

Say, rode ye te the eddying- smoke;,' : ^ f i , . . . • 
Or sailed ye ^^lieimdilightwind! 



" Not thine n raeekoftmortal l^obd;i 
Nor old Gkngyle^s pretehdcQ^ Hiie ; 

Thy dame, the Lac^'ctf^e:Flood>. 
Thy sive^ the McmarcU 'of the' Mine.'- ^r 

He mutter'<l' thrice St Orati^ft irbyme, 
And thrice St F;illiui/8 powei^ prayer ;. . 

Then turned him tp^the^aBternelinie, - 
And sternly flhookhi» coal-black hair. ' 

And> bending o'er his harp> he fliUig 
His wildest witeh-<notes on the' mod ; 

And loud, and high; and strange,* they rung. 
As many a magic change thBy find.' - 
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Tall waxed the:Spirit'ff altering. fotm. 
Till to the nxrflbflt fitature^greir ; 

Then^ minglmg wHkibejsamgiatormj 
With one wildydl^. away .she flew. 






, Txlain beats. haiLnttlfla> whirbrinds iear : 
The slendec htttin^acagm^apiffw ; 
But noib a lock of.Mojr'js loqaediair .. 
Was wavedbf. wiiM^uoar .1M€ hfjd^w. 



Wild mingKny Mrithrlihe iumrUiig gale, ; j 
Loud b^Il»t•:<lfc|^^asdjl;knghten^jtMe ; 

High o'er.iheiMiiistrel'a^head taeyisailA. 
And dieiamidthfediortliem iki^ 



The voice of thuodep ahOok the wood j: 
As ceased th^morethanr nM>rtal' ystiL; 

Andy spatteidng/ouUaiahoyriBr oflbfeod. 
Upon the.hissing firdiirandsfell. 






Next^ drof^ped from high a mangled ann ; 

The fingers strained an half*drawn blade : 
And last, the Hfe-blood streaming .warm^ . 

Tom fipom the trunk, agaqnuig head. 

Oft o'er that head, in battling field. 

Streamed the pvoud orest of high Bemmore ; 

That arm the broad da3ntiK«e could wield. 
Which dyed theiTeith with Saxon gore. 

Woe to Moneira's sullen rills 1 

Woe to Glenfinlas' dreary glen ! 
There never son of Albin's hills 

Shall draw the hunter's shaft agen ! 

E'en the tired pilgrim's burning feet 
At noon shall shun that sheltering den. 

Lest, journeying in their rage, he meet 
The wayward Ladies of the Glen. 
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And we — ^behind the chieftain's shield^ 
No more shall we in safety dwell ; 

None leads the people to the field— 
And we the loud lament must swell. 

O hone a rie* ! O hone a rie' ! 

The pride of Albin's line is o'er^ 
And fallen Glenartney's stateliest tree ; 

We ne'er shall see Lord Ronald more 1 
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WeU CM the Saxon widawt tdL^^^. 112. v. 2. 
The term S a sae n acb, or Saaum, ig applied by the Highland- 
en to their Low»countzy neighbourb 

Haw blazed Lord Ronaid^i beUane tree^^F. 112. v. 3. 
The fires lighted by the Highlanden on the first of May, 
in oompliaiioe with-a GUfitom derived fiiQin the Pagan times, 
are termed, The Beitane Tree. It is a festiTal celebrated, 
with various superstitioiis rites, both in the north of Scotland 
and in Wales. 

The eeerU prophetic tpirU founds jpc.^P. 113. v. 2. 

I can only describe the aeoond sight, by adopting Dr John- 

9on*s definition, who calls it ** An impression, either by the 

** mind upon the eye, or by the eye i:^n the mind, by which 

«( things distant and future are perceived and seen as if they 
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** were present" To which I would only add, that the spec- 
tral appearances, thus presented, usually presage misfortune ; 
that the faculty is painM to those who suppose they possess it; 
and that they usually acquire it, while themselves under the 
pressure of melancholy. 

JVtttgood St OranU rule prevaiL'^F* 117. v. 1. 
*^^ St Oran was a friend and follower of St Columha, and was 
huiied in loolmkill. -His pretensions to be a saint were ra- 
ther dubious. According to the Iq^d, he consented to be 
buried alive, in order to prupiliat e c e ita in daemons of the sdl, 
who obstructed the attempts of Coluraba to build a chi^eL 
Coluihba caused- the* body of his fideiid to be dug op, after 
three days had dapsed ; when Ohm, -to the bovrar and seandal 
of the assistants, declared, that there was neltber a God, a 
judgment, nor a future state ! He had no time to make fur- 
ther discoveries, "ftir Golumba caused the earth onoe more to be 
sliovclled over him with the utmost dispatdu The chapel, 
however, and the eemetary, was eafied ReWg Oitranf and, 
in memory of his rigid c^baey, no female was permitted to 
pay her devotions, or be bittied, in Aat place. This is ^e 
rule alluded to in the poem. 

And thrice St-PUMa fewerfid prayer^^V. 125. v. 3. 

St FiUan has given his name to many chapels, holy foun* 

tains, &c« in Soetland. . He was, according to Camertfrius, an 

abbot of Pittenweem, in Pife^ ftoni. which situation he retired, 

and died a hermit in the -wilds of --(^enurehy, A. D» 649. 
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While engaged in transcribing liie Scripturta, his left iwBd 
was observed to send forth such « splendour, asto aibkl light ^ 

to that with which he wrote ; a mirade which saved many 
candles to the convent, as StFillan nsedto^sp^nd whrie nights 
in that exerdse. The 9th 4)f> January was* <k^cated to this 
saint, who gave his name to Kilfillan, in Renfrew, and St 
Phillans, or Forgend, in Fife. Lesley, lib. 7. tells us, that Ro- 
bert the Bruce was possessed of Fi]lan*s miraculous and lu- 
minous arm, which he inclosed in a rilver shrine, and had it 
carried at the head of his army. Previous to the battle of 
Bannockbuin, the king's chaplain, a man of little iaith, ab- 
stracted the rdique, and deposited it in some place of security, 
lest it should fall into the handaof the English. But, lo! 
while Robert was addressing his prayers to the empty casket, 
it was observed to open and shut suddenly ; and, on inspection, 
the saint was found to have himself deposited his arm in the 
shrine, as an assurance of victory. Such is the tale of Lesley* ^ 
But though Bruce little needed that the arm of St Fillan should ^^4 
assist his owo, he dedicated to him, in gratitude, a priory at Kil- 
lin, upon Loch Tay. 

In the Scots Magazine for July, 1802, (a national periodi- 
cal publication, which has lately revived with considerable en- 
ergy) there is a copy of a very curious crown-grant, dated 11th 
July, 1467, by which James III. confirms to Malice Doire, an 
inhabitant of Strathfillan, in Perthshire, t^e peaceable exercise 
and enjoyment of a relique of St Fillan, called the Quegrich, 
which he, and his predecessors, are said to have possessed since 
the days of Robert Bruce. As the Quegrich was used to cure 
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disesMS, this document is, probably, the most aadent patent 
ever granted for a quack medicine. The ingenious correspond- 
ent, by whom it is furnished, further observes* that additional 
particulars, concerning St Fillan, are to be found in BaUendetCs 
Boecet Book 4, folio ecxiii, and in Pemnanfs Tour m Scotland, 
1772, pp. 11, IS. 
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THE 



EVE OF SAINT JOHN. 



maylho'me^ or Smallholm Tower^ the scene of the 

llowing ballad^ Is situated on the northern boundary 

' Roxburghshire^ among a cluster of wild rocks^ called 

indiknow-Crags^ the property of Hugh Scott^ Esq. of 

!arden. The tower is a high square bmlding^ sur- 

lunded by an outer wall> now ruinous. The circuit of 

le outer courts being defended^ on three sides^ by a 

"edpioe and morass^ is accessible only from the west^ 

J a steep and rocky path. The apartments^ as is usual 

a Border keep^ or fortress^ are placed one above an- 

her^ and communicate by a narrow stair ; on the roof 

e two bartizans, or platforms, for defence or pleasure. 

lie inner door of the tower is wood, the outer an iron 

ate ; the distance between them being nine feet, the 

2 
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thickness^ namely^ of the wall. From the elevated si- 
tuation of Smaylho'me Tower^ it is seen many miles in 
every direction. Among the crags^ by which it is sur- 
roxmded^ one^ more eminent^ is called The Waichjhld; 
and is said to have been the station of a beacon^ in the 
times of war with England. Without the tower-court 
is a ruined chapel. Brotherstone is a heathy in the 
neighbourhood of Smaylho'me Tower. 

This ancient fortress and its vicinity formed the scene 
of the author's in&ncy^ and seemed to claim from him 
this attempt to celebrate them in a Border tale. The 
catastrophe of the tale is founded upon a well-known 
Irish tradition. 
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The Baron of Smaylho'me rose with day^ 

He spurred his courser on^ 

Without stop or stay, down the rocky way. 

That leads to Brotherstone. 

» 

He went not with the bold Bucdeuoh, 

His banner broad to rear ; 
He went not 'gainst the English yew 

To lift the Scottish spear. 

Yet his plate-jack* was braced, and his helmet was 

laced. 

And his vaunt-brace of proof he wore ; 

* The plate-jack is coat-aimour ; the vaunt-brace, or wam- 
brace, armour for the body ; the sperthe, a battle«axe. 
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At his saddle-gerthe was a good steel sperthe^ 
Full ten pound weight and more. 

The Baron returned in three days space^ 

And his looks were sad and sour ; 
And weary was his courser^s pace^ 

As he reached his rocky tower. 

He came not frdm where Aibpam Moor* 

Ran red with English bloocl ; 
Where the Douglas true^ and the bold Bucdeuch, 

'Gainst keen Lord Eyers stood. 

Yet was his helmet hacked and hewed. 

His acton pierced and tore ; 
His axe and his dagger with blood embrued. 

But it was not English gore. 



f See an account of the battle of Ancram Moor* subjoined to 
the ballad. 
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He lighted at the ChapeUage^ 

He held him dose and still ; 
And he whistled thrice for his little foot^page. 

His name was English Will. 

" Come thou hither^ my little foot-page ; 

Come hither to my knee ; 
Though thou art young/ and tender of age, 

I think thou art true to me. 



*' Come, tell me all> that thou hast seen. 

And look thou tell me true ! 
Since I frpm Smaylho'me tower have been. 

What did ihy lady do ?" 

" My lady, each night, sought the lonely light. 
That bums on the wild Watchfold ; 

For, from height to height, the beaocms bright 
Of the English foemen told. 
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^< The bittern clamoured from the moss^ 
The wind blew loud and shrill ; 

Yet the craggy pathway she^did cross^ 
To the eiry beacon hill.' 

" I watched her steps^ and silent came 
Where she sat her on a stone ; 

No watchman stood by. the dreary flame ; 
It burned all alone. 

^' The second night I kept her in sights 

Till to the fire she came. 
And, by Mary's might ! an armed Knight 

Stood by the lonely flame. 



** And many a word that warlike lord 

Did speak to my lady there ; 
But the rain &11 &8t> and loud blew the l^ast. 

And I heard not what they were. 



» 
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" The third night there the dcy was fatr^ 

And the mountain blast was still. 
As again I watched the secret pair. 

On the lonesome beacon hill. 

'* And I heard her name the midnight hour. 

And name this holy eve ; 
And say, ' Come this night to thy lady's bower ; 

' Ask no bold Baron's leave. 

' He lifts his spear with the bold Buccleuch : 

' His lady is all alone ; 
' The door she'll undo to her knight so true, 

' On the eve of good Saint John.' 

* I cannot come ; I must not come ; 

' I dare not come to thee ; 
' On the eve of Saint John I must wander alone— 

' In thy bower I may not be.' 
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' Now^ out on thee^ fiunt-bearted knight ! 

' Thou should'st not say me nay; 
' For the eve is sweet, and when Ibvers meet^ 

' Is worth the whole summer's day. 

' And 111 chain the blood-hound^ and the warder 
shall not sounds 

* And rushes shall be strewed on the stair ; 

' So, by the black rood-stone*^ and by holy St John, 
' I conjure thee, my love, to be there !* 

' Though the blood-hound be mute, and the rush 
beneath my foot, 
' And the warder his bugle should not blow, 
' Yet there sleepeth a priest in the chamber to the 
east, 
' And my foot-step he would know.' 

* The black-rood of Meliose wae a crucifix of black marble, 
and of superior sanctity. 
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' O fear not the priest^ who sleepeth to the east ! 

' For to Dryburght the way he has ta'en ; 
' And there to say mass, till three days do pass, 

' For the soul of a knight that is slayne.' 

" He turned hun around, and grimly he frowned ; 

Then he laughed right scornfully— 
' He who says the mass-rite for the soul of that 
knight, 

^ May as well say mass for me. 

^ At the lone midnight hour, when bad spirits have 
power, 

' In thy chamber will I be.*— 
With that he was gone, and my lady left alone. 

And no more did I see."-^ 



-f DiybuTgh Abbey is beautifully situated on the banks of the 
Tweedk After its dissolution, it became the property of the Hal- 
libnztons of. Newmains, and is now the seat of fhe right hoDour- 
aUe tke Earl of Buchan. It bdonged to the order of Premon- 
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Hien changed^ I trow> was that boM Baron's brow, 
From the diurk to the blood-red high ; 

'^ Now, tell me themien-cxf liieluiight thou hast seoi, 
For, by Mary, he shaU die r 

^^ His arms shone fiill bright in the beacon's red li^t, 

His plume it iras scarlet and blue ; 
On his shield was a hoiind^ in a silver leash bound. 

And his crest was a branch of the yew." 

'' Thou liest^ thou liest^ thou little foot-page^ 

Loud dost Ihou lie to me I 
For that knight is cold^ and low laid in the mould. 

All under the Eildon-4ree/** * 



c< 



Yet hear but my word^ my noble lord ! 
For I heard her name his name ; 



' * EiMon if a hi^ hSSU tehninatiDg In three conical luomute ,- 
iinmediatdj abore the town ti Mdrote; whenr nethe mtadnd 
ruins of a magnificent monastery. Eildon-tree is said to be the 
spot where Thomas the Rhjmer uttered his propheck 
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And that lady bright,, she JCidled the knight. 
Sir Richard of Coldinghame." 

The bold Baron'd brow then^chiinged, 1 trow. 

From high blood-red to pale— 
" The grave is deep and darkn-^nd the corpse is 
stiff and stark-— 

So I may not trust thy tale< 

'' Where fair Twcied flows round holy Melrose, 

And Eildon slopes to the plain. 
Full three nights ago, by some secret foe. 

That gay gallant was slain. 

'^ The taryiBg light deceived thy sight. 
And the 'wild winds drowned the n^me ; 

For the Dryl^urgh bells ring^ and the white monks 
do sing. 
For Sir Richard of Coldinghame !" 
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He passed the court-gate^ and he oped the tower 
grate. 
And he mounted th^ narrow stair. 
To the bartizan-seat, where, with maids that on her 
wait. 
He found his lady fair. 

That lady sat in mournful mood ; 

Looked over hill and dale ; 
Over Tweed's fair flood, and Mertoun's* wood. 

And all down Tiviotdale. 

" Now hail, now hail, thou lady bright !" 

" Now hail, thou Baron true ! 
What news, what news, from Ancram %ht ? 

What news from the bold Bucdeoch ?*' 

'^ The Ancram Moor is red with gore. 
For many a southern fell ; 

* Mertoun is the beautiful seat of Hugh Scott, Esq. of Haiden. 
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And Bucdeuch has charged us^ evermore. 
To watch our beacons well." 

The lady blush'd red, but nothing she said ; 

Nor added the Baron a word : 
Then she stepp'd down the stair to her chamber fair. 

And so did her moody lord. 

In sleep the lady moum'd, and the Baron toss'd and 
tum'd. 
And oft to himself he said— 
" The worms around him creep, and his bloody 

grave is deep 

It cannot give up the dead." 

It was near the ringing of matin-bell. 

The night was well nigh done. 
When a heavy sleep on that Baron fell. 

On the eve of good St John. 

VOL. II. o 
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The lady looked through the chamber fair^ 
By the light of a dying flame ; 

And she was aware of a knight stood there- 
Sir Richard of Coldinghame ! 

" Alas ! away^ away V she cried^ 

" For the holy Virgin's sake !'* 
'^ Lady^ I know who sleeps by thy side ; 

But^ lady, he will not awake. 

^^ By £ildon-tree, for long nights three^ 

In bloody grave have I lain ; 
The mass and the death-prayer are said for me. 

But, lady, they are said in vain. 

'' By the Baron's brand, near Tweed's fair strand. 

Most foully slain I fell ; 
And my restless i^prite on the beacon's height. 

For a space is doomed to dwell. 
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*' At our trysting-place,* for a certain space> 

I must wander to and fro ; 
But I had not had power to come to thy bower, 

Had'st thou not conjured me so." 

Love mastered fear-— her brow she crossed; 

'^ How^ Richard, hast thou sjied ? 
And art t]}ou saved, or art thou lost?" — 

The Vision shook his head 1 

" Who spilleth life, shall forfeit life ; 

So bid thy lord believe r 
That lawless love is guilt above. 

This awful sign receive/' 

He laid his left palm on an oaken beam ; 

His right upon her hand : 
The lady shrunk, and fainting sunk. 

For it scorched like a fiery brand. 

* Tfs^f^ifi^p^tf— -Place of rendezvous* 
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The sable score, of fingers four. 
Remains on that board unpressed ; 

And for evermore that lady wore 
A covering on her wrist. 

There is a Nun in Dryburgh bower. 

Ne'er looks upon the sun : 
There is a Monk in Melrose tower. 

He speaketh word to none. 

That Nun, who ne'er beholds the day. 
That Monk, who speaks to none. 

That Nun was Smaylho'me's Lady gay. 
That Monk the bold Baron. 
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NOTES 

ON 

THE EVE OF SAINT JOHN. 



BATTLE OF ANCRAM MOOR. 

Lcnrd Eversy and Sk Brian Latoim, duruig the, yeai 1544, 
committed the most dreadful ravages upon the Scottish frwr- 
tiers, compelling most of the inhabitants, and especially the men 
of Liddesdale , to take assurance under the king of Engjland. 
Upon the 17th November, in that year, the sum total of their 
depredations stood thus, in the bloody ledger of L(»d Evers. 

Towns, towers, bamekynes, paiyshe diurches, 
bastill houses, burned and destroyed . . 192 

Scots shun 403 

Prisoners taken 816 

Nolt (cattle) 10,386 

Shepe . 12,492 

Nags and geldings 1,296 

Gayt 200 

Bolls of com 850 

Insight gear, &c. (furniture) an incalculable quantity. 
MuRDiN*s State Papers^ VoL L p. 51. 
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The king of England had promised to these two barons a 
feudal grant of the country, which they had ihu9 reduced to 
a desert; upon hearing whicfa> Ardiibald DougjUs, the se- 
venth earl of Angus, is said to have sworn to write the deed 
of investiture upon their skins, with sharp pens and bloody 
ink, in resentment for their having defaced the tcxmbs of his 
ancestors, at Melxose^-'JGhdgcrqft, In 1545, Lord Evers and 
Latoun again entered Scotland with an army, consisting of 
3000 mercenaries, 1500 English Borderers, and^TOO assured 
Scottishmen, chiefly Armstrmigs, TumbuUt, sad other broken 
clans. In this second incursion, the English generals even 
exceeded their former cruelty. Evers burned die tower of 
Broomhouse with its lady (a noble and aged woman, says 
Lesley), and her whole family. The English penetrated as 
far as Melrose, which they had destroyed last year^ and which 
they now again pillaged. As they rotumed towards Jedbuigfa, 
they were followed by Angus, at the head of 1000 horse, who 
was shordy after joined by the famous Norman Lesley, with 
a body of Fife-men. The English, being probably unwilling 
to cross the Teviot whila the Scots hung upon their rear, halt- 
ed tipon Ancram Moor, above the village of that name ; and 
the Scottish general was deliberating whether to advance or 
retire, when Sir Walter Scott* of Bucdeuch cam^ up, at full 



* The editor has found in no instanceupon record, of this family having 
taken assurance with England. Hence they usually suffered dreadfully 
from the English forays. In August, 1544, (the year preceding the bat- 
tie) the whole lands belonging to Buccleuch, in We«t Teviotdale, were 
harried by Evers ; the out- works, or barmkin, of the tower of Branxhob^, 
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speed, with a smBll but chosen body of his retaiiieni, the rest 
of whom were near at hand. By the advice of this experieneed 
warrior (to wttOBe ooodnct Pitsoottie and Buchanan ascribe 
the suooesB of the engagement), Angus withdrew fnm Ae 
hei^t whidi he occupied, and drew up his fbices behind it, 
upon a ]neoe of low iSat ground, called Panier-hengh, or Pe- 
nid-heugh. The spare horses, being sent to an eminence in 
their rear, i^ypeared to the EngUah to be the main body of the 
Soots, in tiK act of flight Under this persuasion, Evers and 
Laionn hniried precipitately forward, and, having ascended 
the hin, whidi their foes had abandoned, were no less dismay* 
ed, than astonished, to find die phalanx of Scottirii spearmen 
drawn up, in firm array, upon the flat ground below. The 
Scott in their turn became the assailants. A heron, roused 
from the marshes by the tumult, soared away betwixt the en- 
countering armies : '* !*' exdaimed Angus, *' that I had 
** here my white goes hawk, that we might all yoke at once !^ 
^^^^odtcrofL The English, breathless and fbtigued, having 
the setting sun and wind fuU in their fiues, were unable to 
withstand the resolute and desperate charge of the Scottidi lan- 
ces. No sooner had they begun to waver, than their own allies 
the assured Borderers, who had been waiting the event, threw 



burned ; eight Scotts dain, thirty xaade priaoners, and an immense prey 
of horses, cattle, and sheep, carried oft The lands upon Kale water, be- 
longing to the same chieftain, were also plundered, andmudi spoil obtain- 
ed ; 30 Scotts slain, and the Moss Tower (a fortress near EdDford) smoked 
i^ery $we. Thus Buodeudi had a long account to settle at .^^Mram Moor. 
—MwdkiCt State Papers, pp. 15, 46, 
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aside their red crosses, and, joining their countrymen, made $ 
most merciless slaughter among the En^^ish fugitives, the pur- 
suers calling upon each other to '* remember Broomhouse !'*— 
Lesley i p. 478. In the battle fell Lord Even, and his son, tth 
gether with Sir Brian Latoun, and 800 Englishmen, many of 
whom Were persons of rank. A thousand prisoners were taken. 
Among these was a patriotic alderman of London, Read by 
name, who, having contumaciously refused to pay his portion 
of a benevolence, demanded from the dty by HAry VIIL, 
.was sent by royal authority to serve against the Soots. These, 
at settling his ransom, he found stiQ more esoriiitant in their 
exactions than the monarch.— Redpatb's Border Hiitoryy pi 
553. Evers was much regretted by King Henry, who swore to 
avenge hia death upon^ Angus, against whom he. conceived 
himself .V> have particular grounds of resentment, on account 
of &y;our8 received by the earl at his hands. The answer of 
Angus was worthy of a Douglas. ^* Is our brother-in-law of- 
fended,"* said he, '* that I, as a good Scotsman, have avenged 
'^ my ravaged country, and the defaced tombs of my anoe»- 
'^ tors, upon Ralph Evers ? They were better men than ht, 
^' and I was bound to do no less— and will he take my life 
«^ for that ? Little knows King Henry the skirts of Kime- 
^' table :-!* I can keep myself there against all his English host.*' 
m^GodscrofU 

* Angus had married the widow of James IV., sister to khig Henry 
VIIL 

t Kimetable, now oalled Cturntable, is a mountainous tmct at the head 
of Douglasdale, 
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Such was the noted battle of Ancram Moor, the spot, on 
which it was fought, is called Lyliard's Edge, from an Ama- 
zonian Scottish woman of that name, who is reported, by tra- 
dition, to have distmguished herself in the same manner as 
squire Witherington. The old people point out her monument, 
now broken and defaced. The inscription is said to have been 
legible within this century, and to hare run thus : 

Fair maiden Lylliaid lies under this stane. 
Little was her stature, but great was her fame; 
Upon the English louns she laid mony thumps, 
And, when her legs were cutted off, she foughtupon her stumps. 

Vide Account of the Parish of Melrose. 

It appears, from a passage in Stowe, that an ancestor of Lord 
Evers held also a grant of Scottish lands irom an English mo- 
narch. *' I have seen,*' says the historian, ** under the broad 
*' scale of the said King Edward I., a manor called Ketnes, in 
** the countie of Ferfare, in Scotland, and neere the furthest 
** part of the same nation northward, given to John Eure and 
** his heires, ancestor to the lord Eure that now is, and for his 
^* service done in these partes, with market, &c. dated at Laner- 
** cost, the 30th day of October, anno regis, 34w"— Stow£*8 
AntuUSi p. 210. This grant, like that of Henry, must have 
been dangerous to the receiver. 

Tfi^e is a nun in Dryhurgh hower^—F, 33. v. 3. 
The circumstance of the nun, " who never saw the day,** is 
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not entirely imaginary. About fifty years ago, an unfortunate 
female wanderer took up her residence in a dark Tttult, among 
the ruins of Dryburgh Abbey, which, during the day, she jie- 
ver quitted. When night fell, she issued from this miserable 
habitation, and went to the house of Mr Halliburton of New- 
mains, tl)e editor's great-grandfather, or to that of Mr Erskine 
of Shidfield, two gentlemen of 4Jie neighbourhood. From their 
charity she obtained such necessaries as she could be prevailed 
upon to accept. At twelve, each night, she lighted her candle, 
and returned to her vault ; assuring her friendly neighbours 
that, during her absence, her habitation was arranged by a 
spirit, to whom she gave the uncouth name of FaUips ; descri- 
bing him as a little man, wearing heavy iron shoes, with which 
he trampled the clay floor of the vault, to dispel the damps. 
This circumstancr caused her to be regarded, by the wdl in- 
formed, with compassion, as deranged in her imd^rstanding ; 
and by the vulgar, with some degree of terror. The cause of 
her adopting this extraordinary mode of life she would never ex- 
plain. It was, however, believed to have been occasioned by a 
vow, that, during the absence of a man, to whom she was at- 
tached, she would never look upon the sun. Her lover never 
returned. He fell during the dvil war of 1 745-6, and she 
never more would behold the light of day. 

The vault, or rather dungeon, in which this unfortunate wo- 
man lived and died, passes still by the name of the supernatu- 
ral being, with which its gloom was tenanted by her disturbed 

« 

imagination, and few of the neighbouring peasants dare enter it 
by night. 
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CADYOW CASTLE. 



The ruins of Cadyow^ or Cadzow castle^ the ancient ba« 
ronial residence of the family of Hamilton^ are situated 
upon the precipitous hanks of the river Evan^ ahout two 
miles ahove its junction with the Clyde. It was .dis« 
mantled^ in the conclusion of the civil wars^ during 
the reign of the unfortunate Mary^ to whose cause the 
house of Hamilton devoted themselves with a generous 
^eal^ which occasioned their temporary ohscurity^ and, 
very nearly^ their total ruin.' The situation of the 
ruinsj emhosomed in wood, darkened hy ivy and creep- 
ing shruhs, and overhanging the hrawling torrent, is 
romantic in the highest degree. In the immediate 
vicinity of Cadyow is a grove of immense oaks, the re- 
mains of the Caledonian Forest, which anciently ex- 
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tended through the south of Scotland^ from the eastern 
to the Atlantic Ocean. Some of these trees measure 
twenty-five feet^ and upwards^ in circumference^ and 
the state of decay^ in which they now appear^ shews, 
that they n^ty have witnessed the rites of the Druids. 
The whole scenery is included in the magnificent and 
extensive park of the Duke of Hamilton. There was 
long preserved in this forest the breed of the Scottish 
wild cattle^ until their ferocity occasioned their being 
extirpated, about forty years ago. Their appearance 
was beautiful, being milk-white, with black muzzles, 
horns, and hoo&. The bulls are described, by audent 
authors, as having white manes ; but those of latter 
days 1^ lost that peculiarity, perhaps by intermixture 
with the tame breed."'' 

In detailing the death of the R^ent Murray, which 
is made the subject of the following ballad, it would be 
injustice to my reader to use other words than those of 
Dr Robertson, whose account of that memorable event 
tbrms a beautiful piece of historical painting. 



* They were foimeily kept in the park at Drumlanrig, and 
are still to be seen at ChiUingham Castle in Northumberland. 
For their nature and ferocity, see Notes. 
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' '^ Hamilton* of Bothwellhaugh was the person wtio 
'^ committed this barbarous action. He had been con- 
'' demned to death soon after the battle of Langside^ as 
we have already related^ and owed his life to the re- 
gent's clemency. But part of his estate hadlbeen be- 
stowed upon one of the regent's favourites^* who 
'f seized his house^ and turned out his wife^ naked^ in 
a cold nighty into the open fields^ where^ before next 
mornings she became furiously mad. This injury 
made a deeper impression on him than the benefit he 
'^ had received^ and from that moment he vowed to be 
" revenged of the r^ent. Party rage strengthened and 
" inflamed his private resentment. His kinsmen^ the 
" Hamiltonsj applauded the enterprise. The maxims of 
that age justified the most desperate course he could 
take to obtain vengeance. He followed the r^nt for 
some time^ and watched for an opportunity to strike 
'^ the blow. He resolved^ at last^ to wait till his 
enemy should arrive at Linlithgow^ through which 
he was to pass^ in his way from Stirling to Edin- 
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* This was Sir James Ballenden, Lord-justice-clerk, whose 
shameful and inhuman rapacity occasioned the catastroplie in 
tlie texU^^pottiswoode, 
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*' burgh. He took his stand in a wooden gallery^^ 
'^ which had a window towards the street ; spread a 
'' feather-bed on the floor^ to hinder the noise of hii 
feet from being heard ; hung up a black doth behind 
him^ that his shadow might not be observed firom 
*' without ; and^ after all this preparation^ calmly ex- 
'^ pected the regent's approach^ who had lodged^ du- 
^^ ring the nighty in a house not &r distant. Some in- 
'^ distinct information of the danger^ which threatened 
'^ him^ had been conveyed to the r^ent^ and he paid so 
'^ much regard to it^ that he resolved to return by the 
'^ same gate through which he had entered^ and to fetch 
a compass round the town. But, as the crowd about 
the gate was greats and he himself unacquainted with 
*^ featf he proceeded directly along the street ; and the 
throng of people obliging him to move veryslowly, 
gave the assassin time to take so true an aim^ that he 
shot him, with a single bullet, through the lower part 

* This projecting gallery is still shewn. The house, to which 
it was attached, was the property of the Archbishop of St An- 
drews, a natural brother of the Duke of Chatelherault, and 
unde to Bothwellhaugh. This, among many other circum- 
stances, seems to evince the aid which BothwelUiaugh received 
from his clan in effecting his purpose 
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f ' of his belly^ and killed the horse of a gentleman^ who 
'^ rode on his other side. His followers instantly endea- 
" voured to break into the house^ whence the blow had 
** come ; but they found the door strongly barricaded^ 
'^ and^ before it could be forced open^ Hamilton had 

mounted a fleet-horse^* which stood ready for him at 

a back-passage^ and was got &r beyond their reach. 

The r^ent died the same night of his wound." — His* 
tory of Scotland, book v. 

Bothwellhaugh rode straight to Hamilton^ where he 
was received in triumph ; for the ashes of the houses in 
Clydesdale^ which had been burned by Murray's army^ 
were yet smoking; and party prqudice, the habits of 
the age^ and the enormity of the provocation^ seemed to 
his kinsmen to justify his deed. After a short abode at 
Hamilton^ this fierce and determined man left Scotland^ 
and served in France^ under the patronage of the family 
of Guise^ to whom he was doubtless recommended by 
having avenged the cause of their niece^ Queen Mary^ 
upon her ungrateful brother. De Thou has recorded^ 
that an attempt was made to engage him to assassinate 
Graspar de Coligni^ the famous admiral of France^ and 



The gift of Lord John HamOton, commendator of Arbroath. 
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the buckler of the Huguenot cause. But the character 
of Bothwellhaugh was mistaken. He was^ no mercenary 
trader in bloody and rejected the offer with contempt and 
indignation. He had no authority^ he said^ from Soot- 
land^ to commit murders in France ; he had ayenged 
his own just quarrel^ but he would neither^ for price 
.nor prayer> avenge that of another man. — Tkuanus, 
cap. 46. 

The rent's death happened 23d January^ 1569. 
It is applauded^ or stigmatized^ by coniempcnrary his- 
torians^ according to their religious or party prejudices. 
The triumph of Blackwood is unbounded. He not 
only extols the pious feat of Bothwellhaugh^ ^^ who/' 
he oBserves^ '^ satisfied^ with a single ounce of lead^ 
him^ whose sacrilegious avarice had stript the me- 
tropolitan church of St Andrews of its covering;" 
but he ascribes it to immediate divine inspiration^ 
and the escape of Hamilton to little less than the 
miraculous interference of the Deity. — Jebb, vol. ii. 
p. 263. With equal injustice^ it was, by others, 
made the ground of a general national reflection ; for, 
when Mather urged Bemey to assassinate Burleigh, 
and quoted the examples of Poltrot and Bothwellhaugh, 
the other conspirator answered, " that neyther Poltrot 
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'^ nor Hambletbn did attempt their enterpryse^ without 
" some reason or consideration to lead them to it : as 
'' the one^ by hyre^ and promise of preferment or re- 
" warde ; the other^ upon desperate mind of revenge^ 
for a lytic wrong done unto him^ as the report goethe> 
accordinge to the vyle trayterous dyspoaysyon of the 
" hoole natyon of the Soottes." — ^Mubdin's State Pa^ 
pers, vol. i. p. 197. 
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CADYOW CASTLE. 

ADDRESSED TO 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

LADY ANNE HAMILTON. 



When princely Hamilton's abode 
Ennobled Cadyow's Gothic towers. 

The song went round, the goblet flowed, 
And revel sped the laughing hours* 

Then, thrilling to the harp's gay sound. 
So sweetly rung each vaulted wall. 

And echoed light the dancer's bound. 
As mirth and music cheer'd the hall. 
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But Cadyow's towers^ in nuns laid^ 

And vaults^ by ivy mantled o'er^ 
Thrill to the music of the shade^ 

Or echo Evan s hoarser roar. 

Yet still, of Cadyow's &ded fame^ 

You bid me tell a minstrel tale^ 
And tune my harp^ of Border frame. 

On the wild banks of Evandale. 

For thou, from scenes of courtly pride. 
From pleasure's lighter scenes, canst turn. 

To draw oblivion's pall aside. 
And mark the long-forgotten urn. 

Ilien, noble maid ! at thy command^ 
Again the crumbled halls shall rise ; 

Lo ! as on £van*s banks we stand. 
The past retums-^'the present flies.-— 
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Where with the rock's wood-covered side 
Were blended late the ruins green^ 

Rise turrets in fantastic pride^ 
And feudal banners flaunt between : 

Where the rude torrent's brawling course 
Was shagged with thorn and tangling sloe^ 

The ashler buttress braves its force^ 
And ramparts frown in battled row. 

'Tis night — ^the shade of keep and spire 
Obscurely dance on Evan's stream^ 

And on the wave the warder's fire 
Is chequering the moon-light beam. 

Fades slow their light ; the east is grey ; 

The weary warder leaves his tower ; 
Steeds snort ; uncoupled stag-hounds bay> 

And merry hunters quit the bower. 
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The draw-bridge falls— they hurry out-— 
Clatters each plank and swinging chain^ 

As^ dashing o'er^ the jovial route 

Urge the shy steed^ and slack the rein. 

First of his troop^ the Chief rode on ; 

His shouting merry-men throng behind ; 
The steed of princely Hamilton 

Was fleeter than the mountain wind. 

From the thick copse the roe-bucks bound. 
The startling red-deer scuds the plain ; 

For the hoarse bugle's warrior sound 
Has roused their mountain haunts again. 

Through the huge oaks of Evandale, 
Whose limbs a thousand years have worn. 

What sullen roar comes down the gale. 
And drowns the hunter's pealing horn ? 
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Mightiest of all the beasts ofchace^ 

That roam in woody Caledon, 
Crashing the forest in his race^ 

The Mountain Bull comes thundering on. 

Fierce^ on the hunter's quivered band. 
He rolls his eye of swarthy glow, 

Spurns^ with black hoof and hom^ the sand^ 
And tosses high his mane of snow. 

Aimed well^ the Chieftain's lance has flown ; 
Stru^ling in blood the savage lies ; 

« 

His roar is sunk in hollow groan- 
Sound^ merry huntsmen ! sound ibepryse !'* 

'Tis noon— against the knotted oak 

The hunters rest the idle q>ear ; 
Curls through the trees the slender smoke^ 

Where yeomen dight the woodland cheer. 

* Pryse^^ThA note blown at the death of the gamf. 
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Proudly the Chieftain marked his dan^ 
On greenwood lap all careless thrown^ 

Yet missed his eye the boldest man^ 
That bore the name of Hamilton. 

'^ Why 'fills not Bothwellhaugh his place> 
Still wont our weal and woe to share ? 

Why comes he not our sport to grace ? 
Why shares he not our hunter's fare ?" 

Stem Claud replied^ with darkening face^ 
(Grey Paslejr's haughty lord was he) 

*^ At merry feasts or buxom chace^ 
No more the warrior shalt thou see. 

'' Few suns have set, since Woodhouselee 
Saw Bothwellhaugh's bright goblets foam^ 

When to his hearths^ In social glee^ 
The war«woni soldier tum'd him home. 
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'^ There, wan from her maternal throes^ 
His Margaret, beautiful and mild, 

Sate in her bower^ a pallid rose, 
And peacefrd nursed her new-bom child. 

'^ O change accursed ! past are those days ; 

False Murray's ruthless spoilers came, 
And^ for the hearth's domestic blaze^ 

Ascends destruction's volumed flame. 

" What sheeted phantom wanders wild^ 
Where mountain Eske through woodland flows, 

Her arms enfold a shadowy child— 
Oh is it she^ the pallid rose ? 

'^ The wildered traveller sees her glide. 
And hears her feeble voice with awe— 

' Revenge,' she cries, ' on Murray's pride ! 
And woe for injured Bothwellhaugh !" 
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He ceased— and cries of rage and grief 
Burst mingling from the kindred band. 

And half arose the kindling Chief, 
And half unsheathed his Arran brand. 

But who, o'er bush, o'er stream, and rock. 
Rides headlong, with resistless speed, 

Wliose bloody poniard's frantic strdce 
Drives to the leap his jaded steed ; 

Whose cheek is pale, whose eye-balls glare. 
As one, some visioned sight that saw. 

Whose hands are bloody, loose his hair ?— 
— *Tis he ! 'tis he ! 'tis Bothwdlhaugh ! 

From gory seUe,* and reeling steed. 
Sprung the fierce horseman with a bound. 

And, reeking from the recent deed. 
He dashed his carbine on die ground. 

* 5(0120— Saddle. A word used by Spencer, and other ancient 
aathors. 

VOL. II. H 
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Sternly he spoke—'' 'Tis sweet to hear. 
In good green-wood, the bugle blown ; 

But sweeter to Revenge's ear. 
To drink a tyrant's dymg groan. 

'' Your slaughtered quarry proudly trod. 
At dawning mom, o'er dale and down. 

But prouder base-b(Mm Murray rode 
Through old LinlidigoVs crowded town. 

'' From the wild Border's humbled side. 
In haughty triumi^ marched he. 

While Knox relaxed his bigot pride. 
And smiled, the traitorous pomp to-see. 

" But, can stem Powo*, with all his Taunt, 
Or Pomp, with all her courtly glai«. 

The settled heart of Voigeance daunt. 
Or dmnge ihe purpose of Despair ? 
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" With haefcbut himt,* my secret stand, ^ 

Dark as the puiposed deed, 1 chos^ 

And marked, ¥4iere, mingling in his band. 
Trooped Scottish pikes and English bows. 

" Dark Morton, girt with many a spear. 
Murder's fool minion, led the van ; 

And /ckriied their broad-swords in the rear,) 
The^wtM Miacfiffilane*8 platded cbm^l 

'^GliBBoaim and stout Paikhead were nigh, 
Obseqmons at their Regent's itein. 

And hagavd Lindsay's iron eye," 
That .saw fair Mary weep in vain. 

" Midpennon'd speacs, a steely grove. 
Proud Murray's phimage floated fai|^ ; 

Scarce could his trampling diarger move. 
So close the ^ninions crowded nigh. 

* Hackbut ^nt— Gun cocked. 
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^^ From the raised vizor's shade, his eye. 
Dark-rolling, glanced the ranks along. 

And his steel truncheon> waved on high. 
Seemed marshalling the iron throng. 

^' But yet his saddened brow confessed 
A passing shade of doubt and awe ; 

Some fiend was whispering in his breast, 
^ Beware of injured Bothwellhaugh !' 

" The death-shot parts— the charger springs- 
Wild rises tumult's startling roarl— 

And Murray's plumy helmet rings—- 
— Rings on the ground, to rise no more. 

^' What joy the raptured youth can feel. 
To hear her love the loved one tell. 

Or he, who broaches on his steel 
The wolf, by whom his in&nt fell I 
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" But dearer to my injured eye. 
To see in dust, proud Murray roll ; 

And mine was ten times trebled joy^ 
To hear him groan his felon soiri. 

" My Margaret's spectre glided near; 

With pride her bleeding victim saw ; 
And shrieked in his death-deafened eai*, 

^ Remember injured Bothwellhaugh !' 



" Then speed thee^ noble Chatlerault ! 

Spread to the wind thy bannered tree i 
Each warrior bend his Clydesdale bow 1— 

Murray is fallen, and Scotland firee!*' 

Vaults every warrior to his steed ; 

Loud bugles join their wild acclaim— 
'* Murray is fallen^ and Scotland freed ! 

Couch^ Arran ! couch thy spear of flame 1 
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But^ see ! the Minstrel vision &ila«^ 
The glimmeiiiig^ q>ears are 'Seen no more ; 

The shouts of war die on the gales^ 
Or sink in Evan's lonely roar. 

For the loud bugle, pealing high^ 
The blackbird whistles down the vale> 

And sunk in ivied ruins lie 
The bannered towers of Evandale. 

For Chiefs intent on bloody deed^ 
And VengeflOAce shouting o'er the shtn^ 

Lo ! highborn Beauty rules the steed^ 
Or graceful guides the silken rein. 

And long may Peace and Pleasure own 
The maids^ who list the Minstrel's tale ; 

Nor e'er a ruder guest be known 
On the Mr banks of Evimdale ! 
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First qfMs trocpy the Chief rode on— P. 165. v. 2. 
The head of the family of HamflUm, at this period, was 
Jamea, ead of Anan, ddce of Chatelhcrault in France, and first 
peev of the Scottish reahn. In 1569, he was appointed by 
Queoi Mary, her lieutenant-general in Scotland, under the sin- 
gular tide of her adopted father. 

The Mountain BuU comes thundering ofk— P. 166. v. U 
Jn Caledonia olimfrequens erat syhesiris guidam bos^ nunc 
vera rarior, qui colore caadidUsimOfjubam densam et demissam 
instar leoms gestatf frucuientus acferus ab humanogenere ab* 
hosrrens^t ut ftuecunque homines vel monibus contrectaHnt, t«2 
hUUu jperjkptferunti ab iis muUos post dies omnUio dbstinuerint. 
Ad hoc tanta audacia huic bovi indUa erat, ut non solumirrita* 
ius equites furenter prostemeretf sed ne tantiUum lacessitus 
omnes promiscue homines corwims^ ac ungutispeterU; ac ca^ 
num, qui apud nos ferocissimi sunt, impetus plane contemner it. 
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Ejus cames carHlaginota ted taporis tuavitHmL Erat it dm 
per Warn vatHttimam Cakdonke tylvam frequent ^ ted httmaiu 
ingiuviejam attumptut tribut tantum locit ett reUqmu^ SHrioh 
lingHy Cumbemaldke^et JTiffcamlcr.— >Le8UBU8» Scotie Desoip- 
tio, p. 13. 

Stem Claud replied^ -xith darkening facet 
{Grey Patley^t haughty lord wot A^).— P. 1 67. v. 3. 
Lord Claud Hamilton^ second son of the duke of Chatdhe- 
rault, and oommendator of the abbey of Paisley, acted a distin- 
guished part during the troubles of Queen Marjr's reign, and r- 
mained unalterably attached to the cause of that unfortunate 
princess. He led the Tan of her army at the fiital batde of 
Langside, and was one of the commanders at the Raid of Stir- 
ling, whidi had so nearly given complete success to the qucca'i 
faction. He was ancestor to the present Marquis of Aberooow 

Few tunthave tet, tince Woodkouteiee,^^F, 167. t. 4. 
This barony, stretdiing along the banks of the Esk, near 
Auchendinny, belonged to fiothweUhaug^, in right of his wife. 
The ruins of the mansion, from whence she was ezpeOed in die 
brutal manner which occasioned her death, are still to be seen, 
in a hollow glen beside the river. Popular report tenants them 
with the restless ghost of the lady Bothwellhaugh ; whom, how- 
ever, it con^mnds with lady Anne Bothwell, whose Lament is 
so popular. This spectre is so tenacious of her rights, that, a 
part of the -stones of the ancient edifice having been emplsjcd 
in building or repairing the present Woodhottidee» she has 
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deemed it a put ef her privilege to haunt that house also ; and, 
even of very Uite years, has excited considerable disturbance and 
terror among the domestics. This is a more remarkable vindi- 
catkm of the rig?Us qfghosU^ as the present Woodhousdee, 
which gives his title to the honourable Alexander Fraser Tytler, 
a tenator of the College of Justice, is situated on the slope of 
the Pentland hiUs, distant at least four miles firom her proper 
abode. She always appears in white, and with a child in her 
arms. 

Whose bloody poniartPt Jrantic stroke 
Drives to the leap his jaded steed. — P. 169. v. 3. 
Bind informs us, that Bothwdlhaugh, being dosdy pur- 
sued, *' after that spur and wand had failed him, he drew 
^' ibrth his. dagger, and strocke his horse behind, whilk caused 
** the horse to leap a very brode stank (i. e, ditch), by whilk 
*' means he escapit, and gat away from all the rest of the 
" horses."— JBirr^fl'* Diary^ p. 18. 

From the wild Border's hurnblQd side^ 

In haughty triumph mardted A^.— P. 170. v. 3. 
Murray's death took place shortly after an expedition to the 
Borders ; whidi is thus commemorated by the author of his 
elegy:— 

*'^ So having stablischt all thing in this sort, - 
'^ To Liddisdaill again he did resort, 
^* Throw Ewisdail, Eskdail, and all the daills rode he, 
" And also lay three nights in Cannabie, 
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*' Wludr na prince lay thir htmdied ydm before, 
'* Nae tiiief durst stir, they did him feir so sair ; 
'' And-, that they suld na mair thair thift alledge, 
*' Threescore and twelf he brocht of thame in pledgi 
>' Syne wardit thame, whilk made the rest keep ord 
'^ Than mycht the rasch-bus keep ky on the Bordoi 

Scottish Poenuj 16th oentunf^ p. 

JVUh hackbut hent, my secret xtomi-— P. 171. v. 1 
The carabine, with which the regent was shot, is pres 
at Hamilton palace. It is a brass piece, of a middling le 
very small in the bore, and, what is rather eztraordinv] 
pears to have been rifled or indented in the barreL It 1 
matchlock, for which a modem fire-lock has been injudiei 
substitnted. 

Dark Morton^ girt with many a spear^^^V. 171. v. ' 
Of this noted person it is enough to say, tha^ he was < 
in the murder of David Rizzio, and at least privy to d 
Damley. 

The wild MacfarlaneUphided cbtfk^F. 171. v. 2. 
This dan of Leimox Highlanders were attached to it 
gent Murray. Holinshed speaking of the battle of Lang 
says, *Mn this batayle the valiande of an hieland gentlei 
** named Macfarlane, stood the regent's part in great stc 
** for, in the hottest brunte of the fighte, he came up witi 
** hundred of his friendes and countrymen, and so man 
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<< gave i;Q upon the flankes of the queen's people, that he was 
'< a great cause of the disozdeiing o£ them. Thia Macfarlane 
'< had been lately before, as Iihave heard, eondenmed to die, 
*^ for aame outrage by hun committed, aad obftayning pardon 
^* through suyte of the countess of Murray, he reoompenced 
«< that demende by this peiee of service now at this batayle." 
Calderwood*8 account is leas favourable to the Macfarlanes. 
He states, that <* Macfarlane, with his Highlandmen, fled &om 
** the wing where they were set. The lord Lindsay, who stood 
^ nearest to them in the regent's battle, said, ' Let them go ! I 
** shall fill their place better :' and so stepping forward with a 
** company of fresh men, charged the enemy, whose spears 
** were now spent, with long weapons, so that they were 
*< driven back by force, being before almost overthrown by the 
*' «font>guard and harqudlxisiers, and so were turned to flight/' 
~^Calderwood*s MS* apud KeUhy p. 480. Melville mentions 
the flight of the vanguard, but states it to have been command- 
ed by Morton, and composed chiefly of commoners of the 
barony of Renfrew. 

Gknoaimf and gtout Parkhead were nigh^ 

Obiequiotu at their regent^s rein, — P. 171. v. 3. 
The earl of Glencaim was a steady a^erent <^ the regent. 
George Douglas of Parkhead was a natural brother of the Earl 
of Morton : his horse was killed by the same ball by which 
Murray fell. 
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And hagard lAndetayU iron eyCj 

That saw fair Mary weep in vain*^^, 171. t. 3. 
Lord Lindsay, of the Byns, was the most ferocious and 
brutal of the regent's faction ; and, as such, was employed to 
extort Mary's signature to the deed of resignation, presented 
to her in Lochleven castle. He discharged his oomnussisii 
with the most savage rigour ; and it is even said, that when the 
weeping captive, in the act of signing, averted her eyes from 
the fatal deed, he pinched her arm witb the gra^ of his iron 
glove. 

Scarce could his trampling charger maoe^ 

So close the minions crowded nigh^^^F, 171. t. 4. 

Richard Bannatyne mentions in his journal, that Ji^ Knox 
repeatedly warned Murray to ovoid Linlithgow. 

Not only bad the regent notice of the intended attempt up^ 
on his life, but even of the very house from which it was threst- 
ened.— With that infatuation, at which men wonder after sudi 
events have happened, he deemed it would be a sufficient pre- 
caution to ride briskly past the dangerous spot But even this 
was prevented by the crowd : so that Bothwellhaugh had time 
to take a deliberate aim.— jS^po^Mwood, p. 233. Budtanan, 
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GREY BROTHER 

A FRAGMENT. 



The imperii state /)f this ballad^ which was whiten 
several years ago^ is not a drcumstance affected for the 
purpose of giving it that peculiar interest^ which it of- 
ten fbund to arise from ungratified curiosity. On the 
contrary, it was the author's intention to have completed 
the talk, if he had found himself Me to succeed to his 
own satis&ction. Yielding to the opinion of persons, 
whose judgment^ if not biassed by the partiality of 
friendship, is entitled to deference, the author has pre- 
ferred inserting these verses, as a fragment, to his in- 
tention of entirely suppressing them. 
The tradition, upon which the tale is founded, regards 
a house^ upon the barony of Gilmerton, near Lasswode, 
in Mid Lothian. This buildii^^ now called Gilmerton- 
Grange, was originally named Bumdale, from the ibllow- 
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ing tragic adventure. The Barony of Gilmerton belong- 
ed of yore to a gentleman^ named Heron^ who had one 
beautifhl daughter. This young lady was seduced by the 
abbot of Newbottle^ a richly endowed abbey^ upon the 
banks of the South Esk^ now a seat of the Marquis of 
Lothian. Heron came to the knowledge of this dream- 
stance^ and learned^ also^ that the lovers carried on their 
guilty intercourse by the connivance of the lady's nurse, 
who lived at this house^ of Gilmerton-Grange or Bum- 
dale. He formed a resolution of bloody vengeance^ un- 
deterred by the supposed sanctity of the clerical cha- 
racter^ or by the stronger claims oi natural affection. 
Chusing^ therefore^ a dark and windy night> when the 
objects of his v^igeance were engaged in a stolen inter- 
view> he set fire to & stadL oi dried thorns^ and other 
combustibles^ whidi he had caused to be piled against 
the house^ and reduced to a pile of glowilig ashes the 
dwdhng^ with all its inmates.* 



* This tradition was communicated to me by John Clerk, Esq. 
of EldiD, author of an Essay upon Naxxd Tactics ; who will be 
remembered by posterity, as having taught the Genius of Bri- 
tain to concentrate her thunders, and to laimch them against 
her foes with an unerring aim. 
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» 

The scene, with whidi the ballad opens^ was suggest^ 
1 1^ the fbUowing curious passage^ extracted fircsn the 
ifit of Akxander Peden^ one of the wandering and per-> 
iCUEted tOBudken^of the sect of Cameronians, during the 
dgn of Charles II. and his successor^ James. Thiv per- 
)tt was supposed by his followers, and p^haps really 
eliered^ Idmself, to be possessed of supemtliiral gifts ; 
Mr the wild scenes, which they frequented, and the coh- 
MXkt dangers, which were incurred through their pro- 
ariptlon, deepened upon their minds the gloom of super- 
dtion, so general in that age; 
^' About the same time he (Peden) came to Andrew 
Normand's house, in the parish of Alloway, in the shire 
of Ayr, being to preach at night in his bam. After 
- he came in, he halted a little, leaning upon a chair- 
' back, with his &ce covert ; when he Hfted up his 
^ head, he said, ^ There are in this house that I have 
^ not one word of salvation unto ;' he halted a little 
^ again, saying, ' This is strange^ that the devil will not 
^ go out^ that we may b^n our work V Then there 
' was a woman went out, ill-looked upon almost all 
' her life, and to her dying hour, for a witch, with 
^ many presumptions of the same. It escaped me, in 
' the former passages^ that John Muirhead (whom I 
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have often mentidned) told me^ that when he came 
from Ireland to Galloway^ he was at &mily- worship, 
and giving some notes upon the Scripture^ when a 
very ill-looking man came^ and sate down within the 
^' door^ at the back of the haJdom (partition of the cot- 
tage) : immediately he halted^ and said^ ^ There is 
some unhappy body just now come into this house. I 
charge him to go out^ and not stop my mouth V The 
person went out^ and he insisted (went on)^ yet he 
saw him neither come in nor go out." — The Life and 
Prophecies of Mr Alexander Peden, late Minister of the 
Gopsel at New Glenhtce, in CtaUoway, part ii. §. 26*. ^ 
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The Pope he was saying the high^ high mass^ 

All on Saint Peter's day. 
With the power to him^ given, by the saints in 
heaven. 

To wash men's sins away. 

The Pope he was saying the blessed mass. 

And the people kneeled around ; 
And from each man's soul his sins did pass. 

As he kissed the holy groimd. 
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And all^ among the crowded throngs 
Was stilly both limb and tongue^ 

While through vaulted roof^ and aisles aloof^ 
The holy accents rung. 

At the holiest word he quivered for fear^ 

And faultered in the sound — 
And^ when he would the chalice rear^ 

He dropped it on the ground. 

" The breath of one^ of evil deed^ 

Pollutes our sacred day ; 
He has no portion in our creed^ 

No part in what I say. 

^^ A beings whom no blessed word 

To ghostly peace can bring ; 
A wretch, at whose approach abhorred. 

Recoils each holy thing. 
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'^ Up^ up^ unhappy ! haBtt, anse ! 

My adjuration feari 
I charge thee not to stop my voice^ 

Nor longer tarry here !" 

Amid them all a Pilgrim kneeled. 
In gown of sackcloth gray ; 

Far journeying from his native field. 
He first saw Rome that day. 

For forty days and nights so drear, 

I ween, he had not 9pc»ke, 
And, save with bread and wal^ dear. 

His fast he ne'er had broke. 



Amid the penitential fioek. 

Seemed none more, bent to pvay ; 

But, when the Holy Fatiier spoke. 
He rose, and went his wayr 
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Again unto his native land^ 

His weary course he drew^ 
To Lothian's fair and fertile strand^ 

And Pentland's mountains blue. 

His unblest feet his native seat. 

Mid Eske's &ir woods, regain ; 
Through woods more fair no stream more sweet 

Rolls to the eastern, main. 

And lords to meet the Pilgrim came. 

And vassals bent the knee ; 
For all mid Scotland's chiefs of fame. 

Was none more famed than he. 

And boldly for his coimtry still. 

In battle he had stood. 
Aye, even when, on the banks of Till, 

Her noblest poiured their blood. 
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Sweet are the paths^ O, passing sweet ! 

By Eske's fair streams that run^ 
0*er aiiy steep, through copsewood.deep^ 

Impervious to the sun. 

There the rapt poef s step may rove. 

And yield the muse the day ; 
There Beauty, led by timid Love, 

May shun the tell-tale ray ; 

From that fair dome, where suit is paid. 

By blast of bugle free. 
To Auchendinny's hazel glade. 

And haunt^ Woodhouselee. 

Who knows not Melville's beechy grove. 

And Roslin's rocky glen, 
Dalkeith, which all the virtues love. 

And classic Hawthomden ? 
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Yet never a path^ firom day to day. 

The Pilgrim's footsteps range. 
Save bnt the solitary way 

To Bumdale's ruined Orange. 

A woeful place was that^ I ween^ 

As sorrow conld desire ; 
For, nodding to the fall was each crumbling wal 

And the roof was scathed with Bie. 

It fell upon a summer's eve. 

While, on Camethy's head. 
The last faint gleams of the sun'a low beams 

Had streaked the grey with ^ed ; 

And the convent bell did vei^ers tell, 

Newbottle's oaks among. 
And mingled with the solemn knell 

Our Ladye's evening song ; 
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The heavy knell^ the choir's faint swell. 

Came slowly down the wind, 
And on the Pilgrim's ear they ftll. 

As his wonted path he did find. 

Deep sunk in thought, I ween, he was, 

Nor ever raised his e3re. 
Until he came to that dreary place. 

Which did idl in ruins lie. 

He gazed on the walls so scathed with fire. 

With many a bitter groan— 
And there was aware of a Grey Friar, 

Resting him on a stone. 

" Now, Christ thee save !" said the Grey Brother ; 

'^ Some pilgrim thou seemest to be." 
But in sore amaze did Lord Albert gaze. 

Nor answer again made he. 
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*' O come ye from east^ or come ye from west, 
Or bring reliques from over the sea^ 

Or come ye from the shrine of Saint James the 
divine. 
Or Saint John of Beverly ?" 

'' I come not from the shrine of Saint James the 
divine. 

Nor bring reliques from over the sea ; 
I bring but a curse from our fistther, the Pope, 

Which for ever will ding to me." 

'* Now, woefid Pilgrim, say not so ! 

But kneel thee down by me. 
And shrive thee so clean of thy deadly sin, 
~ That absolved thou may'st be." 

'^ And who art thou, thou Grey Brother, 
That I should shrive to thee. 
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len he^ to whom are given the keys of earth and 

heaven^ 
las no power to pardo];i me ?" 

> I am sent from a distant dime, 
•"ive thousand miles away^ 
d all to absolve a fonl^ foul crime^ 
>one here 'twixt night and day." 

e Pilgrim kneeled him en the sand^ 
IVnd thus began his saye-— 
len on his neck im ice-cold hand 
Did that Grey Brother laye. 
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From UuLtfair dome, where suit is paid 
By UaH of bugle Jr€g.^F. 189. v. a 
The barony of Pennycuik, the property of Sir George Clerk, 
Bart, is held by a singular tenure ; the proprietor being bound 
to sit upon a large rocky fragment, called tbe Buckstane^ and 
wind three blasts of a horn, when the king shall come to hunt 
on the Borough Muir, near Edinburgh. Hence, the family 
have adopted, as their crest, a demi-forester proper, winding a 
horn, with the motto. Free for a Blast. The beautiful man- 
sion-house of Pennicuik is much admired, both on account oi 
the architecture and surrounding scenery. 

To Auchendinny's hazel gladc^T, 189. v. 3. 
Auchendinny, situated upon the Eske, below Pennycuik, the 
present residence of the ingenious H. Mackenzie, Esq. author 
of The man of Feeling, &c 
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Andhamtted Woodh(mtelee.^l?. 189. ▼. 3. 
For the traditions conneeted widi diis ruinouf mansion, see 
the ballad of Cadyow Castle^ p. 164. 

Who knows. not MelviUeU heechy grove^-^F. 189. t. 4. 
Melville Castle, the seat of the honourable Robert Dundas, 
member for the county of Mid-Lothian, is delightfully situated 
upOb the Eske, near Laswade. It gives the title of viscount 
to his father, lord Melville. 

And RotUn*s rocky ^Hm.— P. 189. v. 4. 
The ruins of Roslin Castle, the baronial residence of the an- 
cient family of St Clair. The Gothic Chapel, which is still in 
beautiful preservation, with the romantic and woody dell in 
which they are situated, belong to the right honourable the Earl 
of Rosslyn, the representative of the for mer. lords of Roslin. 

DalkeUh, which aU the virtuet love, — P. 189. v. 4. 
The village and castle of Dalkeith belonged, of old, to the 
toious earl of Morton, but is now the r esidence of the noble 
family of Bucdeuch. The park extends along the Eske, which 
is there joined by its sister stream of the same name. 

And clastic Hawthomden.^-^V. 189. v. 4. 
Hawthomden, the residence of the poet Drummond. A 
house of more modem date is enclosed, as it were, by the ruins 
of- the andent castle, and overhangs a tremendous predpice^ 
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upon the banks of the Eske, perforated by winding caves, which, 
in former times, formed a refuge to the oppressed patriots of 
Scotland. Here Drummond received Ben Jonson, who journey* 
ed from London, on foot, in order to visit him. The beanCy 
of this striking scene has b^en much injured, of late years, hj 
the indiseriminate use- of the axe. The traveller now looks in 
vain for dieleafy bower, 

" Where Jonson sate in Drummond's social shade." 

Upon the whole, tracing the Eske from its source, till it 
joins the sea, at Musselburgh, no stream in Scodand canbotst 
such a varied succession of the most interesting objects, as well 
as of the most romantic, and beautiful sceneiy. 
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THE 

FIRE-KING. 

'' The blessings of the evil Genii, which are cunes, were upon 
" hun." Eastern Tale, 



This hdOad was written at the request of Mr Lewis* tobein' 
serted in his « Tales of Wonder." It is the third in a series 
of four ballads f on the subject of Elementary Spirits. Tfie story 
is, however^ partly historical ; for it is recorded^ tbatf during 
ihe struggles of the iMtin kingdom of Jerusalem, a Knight* 
Templar, called Saint'Alban, deserted to the Sdracens, and 
defeated the Christians, in many conibats, tUl Tie was Jlnally 
routed and slain, in a conflict with King Baldwin, under the 
walls of Jerusalem, 



Bold knights and fair dames, to my harp give an ear, 
3f love, and of war, and of wonder to hear ; x 
^d you haply may sigh, in the midst of your glee. 
At the tale of Count Albert, and fair Rosalie. 
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O see you that castle, so strong^and so high ? 
And see you that lady, the tear in her eye ? 
And see you that palmer, from Palestine's land. 
The shell on his hat, and the staff in his hand ? — 

" Now palmer, grey palmer, O tell unto me, 
What news bring you home from the Holy Countrie ? 
And how goes the warfare by Gallilee's strand ? 
And how fare our nobles, the flower of the land ?" 

" O well goes the warfare by Gallilee's wave, 

For Gilead, and Nablous, and Ramah we have ; 

And well fare our nobles by Mount Lebanon, 

For the Heathen have lost, and the Christians have won."— 

A fair chain of gold 'mid her ringlets there hung ; 
O'er the palmer^s grey locks the fair chain has she fiong: 
^^ Oh palmer, grey palmer, this chain be thy fee, 
For the news thou hast brought from the Holy Countife. 
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" And palmar, good palmer, by Gallilee'9 wave, v 
O saw ye Cooxit Albert, the gentle and brave ? 
When the Crescent wentback, and the Red-orossrush'don^ 
O saw ye him Ibremost aa. Mount Lebancm ?''-^ 



** O lady, finr lady, the tree green it grows ; 

O lady, £ur lady, the stream pure it flows ; 

Your castle stands strong, and your hopes soar on high ; 

But lady, fair lady, all blossoms to die. 

" The green boughs they wither, the thunderbolt falls, 
it leaves of your castle but levin^scorched walls ; 
The pure stream runs muddy ; the gay hope is gone ; 
Count Albert is prisoner on Mount Lebanon."*— 

O sheTs ta'en a horse, should be fleet at her speed ; 
And she's ta'en a sword^ should be sharp at her need ; 
And she has ta'en ship^ung for Palestine's land. 
To ransom Count Albert from Soldanrie's hand. 
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Small thought had Count Albert on &ir Rosalie^ 
Small thought on his faith, or his knighthood, had he; 
A heathenish damsel his light heart had won. 
The Soldan's fair daughter of Mount Lebanon. 

'^ Oh Christian, brave Christian, my love would'st thou be, 
Three things must thou do ere I hearken to thee : 
Our laws and our worship on thee shalt thou take; 
And this thou shalt first do for Zulema's sake*. 

" And, next, in the cavern, where bums evermore 
The mystical flame which the Curdmans adore, 
Alone, and in silence, three nights shalt thou wake ; 
And this thou shalt next do for Zulema's sake. 

^^ And, last, thou shalt aid us with counsel and hand. 
To drive the Frank robber from Palestine's land ; 
For my lord and iny love then Count Albert I'll take; 
"When all this is accomplished for Zulema's sake."—' 
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[e has thrown hy his hehnet and cross-handled sword, 
enouncing his knighthood, denpng his Lord ; 
[e has ta'en the green caftan, and turhan put on, 
'or the love of the maiden of fair Lebanon. 

jid in.the dread cavern, deep deep under ground, 
^hich fifty steel gates and steel portals surround, 
le has watched until day-break, but sight saw he- none,- 
»ave the flame burning bright on its altar .of stone. 

Lmazed was the princess^ the Soldan amazed, 
>ore murmured the priests as on Albert they gazed ; 
[hey searched all his garments, and, under his weeds, 
rhey found, and took firom him, his rosary beads. 

JLgain in the cavern, deep deep under ground, 
ie watchedthelonenight, whilethe winds whistled rounds 
?ar off was their murmur, it came not more nigh, 
[he flame burned unmoved, and nought else did he spy. 

i2 
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Loud murmured the priests, and amazed was tbe king, 
While many dark spells of their witchcraft they sing; 
They searched Albert's body^ and^ lo 1 (^ his bVeast 
Was the sign of the Cross^ by his father impressed* 

The priests they erase it with care and with pain. 
And the recreant returned to the cavern again ; 
But, as he descended, a whisper there fell 1— 
It was his good angel, who bade him farewell 1 

High bristled his hair, his heart fluttered and beat. 
And he turned him five steps, half resolved to retreat ; 
But his heart it was hardened, his purpose was gone. 
When he thought of the madden of fiair Lebanon* 

Scarce passed he the archway, the threshold scarce trod. 
When the winds from the four points of Heaven were 

abroad ; 
They made each steel portal to rattle and ring. 
And, borne on the blast, came the dread Fire-King. 
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Pull sore rocked the cavern whene'er he drew mgh. 
The fire on the altar biased bickering and high ; 
[n volcanic explosions the mountains proclaim 
rhe dreadM approach of the Monarch of Flame. 

Unmeasured in height, undistinguished in form. 
His breath it was lightning, his vcnce it was storm ; 
I ween the stout heart of Count Albert wsA tame. 
When he saw in his terrors the Mcmarch of Flame. 

In his hand a broad faulchion blue-glimmer'd dirough 

smoke. 
And Mount Lebanon shook as tibe monarch he spoke t*^ 
^ With this brand shalt thou conquer, thus long, and no 

more, 
rill thou bend to the Cross, and the Virgin adore." 

tlie cloud-shrouded Arm gives the weapon ; and, see 1 
The recreant recdves the charm'd gift on his knee : 
The thunders growl distant, and faint gleam the fires, 
As, borne on his whirlwind, the Phantom retires. 
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Count Albert has anned him the Pajrnim among^ 
Though his heart it was false^ yet his arm it was stroii| 
And the Red-cross waxed faint^ and the Crescent came o 
From the day he commanded on Mount Lebanon* 

From I/cbanon's forests to Gallilee's wave^ 
The sands of Samaar drank the blood of the brave ; 
Till the Knights of the Temple^ and Knights of Saint Joli 
With Salem's King Baldwin^ against him came on. 

The war-cymbals clattered^ the triunpets replied^ 
The lances were couched^ and they closed on each side 
And horsemen and horses Count Albert o'erthrew. 
Till he pierced the thick tumult King Baldwin unto. 

Against the charmed blade which Count Albert did wid 
The fence had been vain of the King's Red-cross shiel( 
But a Page thrust him forward the monarch before^ 
And cleft the proud turban the renegade wore« 
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So fell was the dint, that Count Albert stooped low 
Befove the crossed shield, to his steel saddle-bow ; 
And scarce had he bent to the Red-cross his head,— - 
*' Bonne graccy noire I>ame" he unwittingly said* 

Sore sighed the charmed sword, for its virtue was o'er, 
It sprung from his grasp, and was never seen more ; 
But true men have said, that the lightning's red wing 
Did wafl back the brand to the dread Fire-King, 

He clenched his set teeth, and his gauntletted hand ; 
He stretched, with one buffet, that Page on the strand; 
As back from the stripling the broken casque rolled]; 
You might see the blue eyes, and the ringlets of gold. 

Short time had Coimt Albert in horror to stare 

On those death-swimming eye-balls, and blood-dotted 

hair; 
For down came the Templars, like Cedron in floodj 
And dyed their long lances in Saracen blood. 
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The Saracens^ Curdmans^ and Ishmaelites yield 
To the scallop^ the saltier^ and croaletted shield ; 
And the eagles were gorged with the infidel dead. 
From Bethsaida's fountains to Naphthali's head. 

The battle is over on Bethsaida's plain^— * 
Oh^ who is yon Paynim lies stretched mid the slain? 
And who is yon Page lying cold at his knee ?•«- 
Oh^ who but Count Albert and fmr Rosalie* 

The Lady was buried in Salem's blessed bound. 
The Count he was left to the vulture and hound : 
Her soul to high mercy Our Lady did bring ; 
His went on the blast to the dread Fire-King. 

Yet many a minstrel, in harping, can tell. 
How the Red Cross it conquered^ the Crescent^ it fell; 
And lords and gay ladies have sighed, 'mid their glee, 
At the tale of Count Albert and fair Rosalie. 
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FREDERICK AND ALICE. 



This tale U imitaied, rather than translated, from a frag' 
ment introduced in GoetheU *^ Claudina von Villa Bdla," 
where it it sung hy a member of a gang ofhanditti, to ett- 
gage the attention of the family, while his companions 
break into the castle. It owes any little merit it may jpos' 
sess to my friend Ma Lewis, to whom it was sent in an 
extremely rude state ; and who^ efter some material im-^ 
provements, putlitked it in his ^^ Tales of Wonder." 



Frederick leaves the land of France^ 
Homeward hastes his steps to measure ; 

Careless casts the parting glance^ 
On the scene of former pleasure ; 

Joying in his prancing steed^ 
Keen to prove his untried blade^ 

Hope's gay dreams the soldier lead 
Over mountain, moor, and glade. 
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Helpless^ ruined, left forlorn^ 
Lovely Alice wept alone ; 

Moum'd o'er love's fond contract torn, 
Hope, and peace, and honour flown. 

Mark her breast* s convulisive throbs ! 

See, the tear of anguish flows !— -^ 
Mingling soon with bursting sobs^ 

Loud the laugh of frenzy rose» 

Wild she cursed^ and wild she prayed ; 

Seven long days and nights are o'er ; 
Death in pity brought his aid. 

As the village bell struck four. 

Far from her, and far from France, 
Faithless Frederick onward rides ; 

Marking, blythe, the morning's glance 
Mantling o'er the mountain's sides. 
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Heard ye not the boding sounds 

As the tongue of yonder tower^. 
Slowly^ to the- hills around^ 

Told the fourth, the &ted hour i 

Starts the steed^ and snuffs the air^ 

Yet no cause of dread appears ; 
Bristles high the rider's hair. 

Struck with strange mysterious fears. 

Desperate, as his terrors rise. 

In the steed the spur he hides ; 
From himself in vain he flies ;: 

Anxious, restless, on he rides^ 

Seven long days, and seven long nights> 
Wild he wandered, woe the while 1 

Ceaseless care, and causeless fright,. 
Urge his foQt9teps many a mile*. 
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Dark the seventh sad night descends ; 

Rivers swell, and rain-streams pour ; 
While the deafening thunder lends 

All the terrors of its roar. 

Weary, wet, and spent with toil. 

Where his head shall Frederick hide ? 

Where, but in yon ruined aisle. 
By the li^tning's flash descried. 

To the portal, dank and low, 
Fast his steed the wanderer bound ; 

Down a ruined staircase slow. 
Next his darkling way he wound. 

Long drear vaults before him lie ! 

Glimmering lights are seen to glide !— 
" Blessed Mary, hear my cry ! 

Deign a sinner^s steps to guide !"— • 
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Often lost their quivering beam^ 
Still the lights more slow before. 

Till they rest their ghastly gleam 
Right against an iron door. 

Thundering voices from within. 
Mixed with peals of laughter, rose ; 

As they fell, a solemn strain 
Lent its wild and wondrous dose ! 

Midst the din, he seemed to hear 

Voice of friends, by death removed ;— 

Well he knew that solemn air, 
'Twas the lay that Alice loved.— 

Hark ! for now a solemn knell 
Four times on the still night broke ; 

Four times, at its deaden'd swell. 
Echoes &om the ruins spoke. 
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As the lengthened clangors die^ 
Slowly opes the iron door; 

Straight a banquet met his eye. 
But a funeral's form it worel- 

Coffins for the seats extend; 

All with black the board was spread; 
Girt by parent^ brother, friend^ 

Long since numbered with the dead4 

Alice, in her grave-clothes bound; 

Ghastly smiling, points a seat ; 
All arose, with thundering sound ; - 

All the expected stranger greet; 

High their meagre arms tihey wave> 
Wild their notes of welcome swell; — 

'* Welcome, traitor, to the grave ! 
Perjuredj bid the light farewell^" 
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THE 

^ILD HUNTSMEN. 



This is a translation^ or rather an imitation^ of the 
Wilde J&ger of the German poet Burger. The tradition 
upon which it is founded hears^ that formerly a Wild- 
grave^ or keeper of a royal forest^ named Falkenhurg, 
was. so much addicted to the pleasures of the ohase^ and 
otherwise so ^ctremely profligate and cvuel^ that he not 
only followed this unhallowed amusement on the Sah- 
bath^ and other days consecrated to religious^duty^ hut 
accompanied it with the most unheard-of oppression 
upon the,poor peasants^ who were under «his yassalage. 
When this second Nimrod died^ the people adopted a 
superstition^ founded.probably on the many various un« 
couth sounds heard in the depth of a German forest^ 
during the silence of the night. They conceived they 
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still heard the cry of the Wildgrave's hounds ; and the 
well-known cheer of the deceased hunter^ the sounds of 
his horses' feet^ and the rustling of the branches before 
the game^ the pack^ and the sportsmen^ are also dis- 
tinctly discriminated ; but the phantoms are rarely^ if 
ever^ visible. Once^ as a benighted Chasseur heard this 
infernal chase pass by him^ at the sound of the halloo, 
with which the Spectre Huntsman cheered his hounds, 
he cotdd not refrain from crying, " Gluck zu, Falken- 
burg !" (Good sport to ye, Falkenburg !) " Dost thou 
wish me good sport }" answered a hoarse voice ; ^^ thou 
shalt share the game ;" and there was thrown at him 
what seemed to be a huge ^ece of foul carrion. The 
-daring Chasseur lost two of his best horses soon after, 
-and never perfectly recovered the personal eflfects of this 
ghostly greeting. This tale, though t(dd with some ra- 
riations, is universally believed all over (xermany. 

The French had a similar tradition concerning an 
aerial hunter, who infested the fbrest of Fontainebkau. 
He was sometimes visible ; when he appeared as a hunts- 
man, surroimded with dogs, a tall grisly figure. Some 
account of him may be found in " Sully's Memoirs," 
who says he was called, Le Grand Veneur. At one time 
he chose to hunt so near the palace, that the attendants, 
and, if I mistake not, SuUy himsdf, eame out into the 
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courts suppooDg it was the sound of die king retoming 
from the chase. This phantom is elsewhere called Saint 
Hubert. 

The superstition seems to have been Tsry general^ as 
a]^>ears from the fdlowing fine poetical description of 
this phantom chace^ as it was heard in the wilds of 
Ross-shire. 

'* Ere since, of old, the haughty thanes of Ross,— 

So to the sunple swain tradition tells,— 

Were wont with dans, and ready vassals thronged. 

To wake the bounding stag, or guilty wolf. 

There oft is heard, at midnight, or at noon. 

Beginning faint, but rising still more loud, 

And nearer, voice of hunters, and of hounds. 

And horns, hoarse- winded, blowing far and keen :— 

Forthwith the hubbub multiplies ; the gale 

Labours with wilder shrieks, and riier din 

Of hot pursuit ; the broken cry of deer 

Mangled by throtthng dogs ; the shouts of men, 

And hoofs, thick beating on the hollow hiU. 

Sudden the grazing heifer io the vale 

Starts at the noise, and both the herdsman's ears 

Tingle with inward dread. Aghast, he eyes 

The mountain's height, and all the ridges round. 

Yet not one trace of living wight discerns ; 

Nor knows, overawed, and trembling as he stands, 

To what, or whom, he owes his idle fear, 

To ghost, to witch, to fairy, or to fiend ; 

But wonders, and no end of wondering finds.* 

Scottish Deicriptive Poems, pp. 167) 1<^ 
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A posthumous mirade of Father Lesly^ a Scottish ca- 
puchin^ related to his heing huriedon a hill haunted by 
these unearthly cries of hounds and huntsmen. Afta 
his sainted reliques had heen deposited there^ the noise ' 
was never heard more. The reader will find this^ and 
other nurades^ recorded in the life of Father Bonaven* 
tura^ which is written in the choicest Italian. • 
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WILD HUNTSMEN. 



The WiMgrave winds his bugle horn, 
To horse^ to horse ! halloo> halloo ! 

His fiery courser snuffs the mom. 
And thronging serfs their lord pursue. 

The eager pack, &om couples freed. 

Dash through the bush, the brier, the brake ; 

While answering hound, and horn, and steeds 
The mountain echoes startling wake. 

The beams of God's own hallow'd day 
Had painted yonder spire with gold. 

And, calling sinful man to pray. 
Loud, long, and deep the bdl had toll'd : 

VOL. II. K 
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But still the WQdgrave onward rides ; 

Halloo^ halloo ! and^ hark again ! 
When^ spurring from opposing sides^ 

Two Stranger Horsemen join the train. 

Who was each Stranger^ left and rights 
Well may I guess^ but dare not tell ; 

The right-hand steed was silver white> 
The left^ the swarthy hue of hell. 

The right-hand horseman^ young and fair^ 
His smile was like the mom of May ; 

The left^ from eye of tawny glare^ 
Shot midnight lightning's lurid ray. 

He waved his huntsman's cap on high^ 
Cried^ " Welcome^ welcome^ noble lord ! 

What sport can earthy or sea^ or tky. 
To match the princely chase^ afford ?" 
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^^ Cease thy loud bugle's danging kneU/' 
Cried the Fair Youth, with silver voice ; 

" And for devotion's choral 6well^ 
Exchange the rude unhallow'd noise. 

^^ To-day^ the lU-omen'd diase forbear^ 
Yon bell yet sumnums to the foie ; 

To-day the Warning Spirit hear^ 

To-'morrow thou may'st mourn in vain." 



g* 
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Aw&j, and sweep the glades along !" 
The Sable Hunter hoarse replies ; 
To muttering monks leave niatin->s(H[ig> 
And bells^ and books> and mysteries." 



The Wildgrave spurred his ardent steed^ 
And^ launching forward with a bounds 

'^ Who, for thy drowsy priesdike rede. 
Would leave the jovial horn and hound ? 

9 
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" Hence^ if our manly sport offend I 
With pious fools go chaunt and pray :— 

Well hast thou spoke^ my dark-brow'd friend ; 
Halloo^ halloo ! and^ hark away !" 

The Wildgrave spurr*d his courser lights 
O'er moss and moor, o'er holt and hill ; 

And on the left, and on the right. 
Each Stranger Horseman followed stilL 

Up springs, from yonder tangled thorn, 
A stag more white than mountain snow ; 

And louder rung the WQdgrave's horn, 
'^ Hark forward, forward ! holla, ho i" 

A heedless wretch has cross'd the way ; 

He gasps, the thundering hoofs below ;— - 
But, live who can, or die who may. 

Still, ^^ Forward, forward !" on they go. 
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See^ where yon simple fences meet^ 

A field with autumn's blessings crown'd ; 

See> prostrate at the Wildgrave's feet^ 
A husbandman^ with toil embrown'd : 



<€ 



<€ 



O mercy, mercy, noble lord ! 
Spare the poor's pittance," was his cry. 
Earned by the sweat these browl9 have poured, 
In scorching hour of fierce July."— 



Earnest the right-hand Stranger pleads. 
The left still cheering to the prey ; 

The impetuous Earl no warning heeds; 
But furious holds the onward way. 

" Away, thou hound 1 so basely bonii 
Or dread the scourge's echoing blow I 

Then loudly rung his bugle horn, 
" Hark forward, forward, holla, ho !" 
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So said, so done : — A single bound 

Clears the poor labourer's humble pale ; 

Wild follows man, and horse, and hound. 
Like dark December's stormy gale. 

And man, and horse, and hound, and horn. 
Destructive sweep the field along ; 

While, jo3ang o'er the wasted com. 
Fell Famine marks the maddening throng. 

Again up-roused, the timorous prey 
Scours moss, and moor, and holt, and hill ; 

Hard run, he feels his strength decay. 
And trusts for life his simple skill. 

Too dangerous solitude appear'd ; 

He seeks the shelter of the crowd ; 
Amid the flock's domestic herd 

His harmless head he hc^es to shroud. 
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O'er moss and moor^ and holt and hill> 
His track the jsteady blood-hounds trace ; 

O'er moss and moor, unwearied stilly 
The furious Earl pursues the chase. 



Full lowly did the herdsman &I1 ;— 
*^ O spare, thou noble Baron, spare 

These herds, a widow's little all ; 
These flocks^ an orphan's fleecy care. 



»$ 



Earnest the right-hand Stranger pleads^ 
The left still cheering to the prey ; 

The Earl nor prayer nor pity heeds^ 
But furious keeps the onward way. 

— '^ Unmanner^d dog ! To stop my sport 
Vain were thy cant and beggar whine^ 

Though human spirits^ of thy sort^ 
Were tenants of these carrion kine !"-<- 
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Again he winds his bugle horn, 

'' Hark fixrward, forward, holla, ho \" 

And through the herd, in ruthless scorn. 
He cheers hid furious hounds to go. 

In heaps the throttled victims Ml ; 

Down sinks their mangled herdsman near; 
The murderous cries the stag appal,««» 

Again he starts, new-nerved by fear. 

With blood besmeared, and white with foam. 
While big the tears of anguish pour, 

He seeks, amid the foresfs gloom. 
The himible hermit's hallowed bower. 

But man and horse, and horn and hound. 

Fast rattling on his traces go ; 
The sacred chapel rung around 

With, " Hark away ! and, holla ho !" 
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All mild> amid the route pro&ne^ 

The holy hermit poured his prayer ;— 

'^ Forbear with blood God's house to stain ; 
Revere his altar^ and forbear ! 

" The meanest brute has rights to pleads 
' Which, wrong'd by cruelty, or pride. 
Draw vengeance on the ruthless head :— 
Be warned at length, and turn aside." 

Still the Fair Horseman anxious pleads; 

The Black, wild whooping, points the prey : — 
Alas ! the Earl no warning heeds. 

But frantic keeps the forward way. 

" Holy or not, or right or wrong. 

Thy altar, and its rites, I spurn ; 
Not sainted martyrs' sacred song. 

Not God himself, shall make me turn !"— 

k2 
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He spurs his horse^ he winds his hom^ 
" Hark forward, forward, holla ho {"•— 

But off, on whirlwind's pinions bome^ 
The stagy the hut, the hennit, go. 

And hone, and man, and horn, and hound. 
And clamour of the chase, was gone ; 

For hoofs, and howls, and bugle sound, 
A deadly silence reigned alone* 

Wild gazed the aiOBrighted Earl around ; 

He strove in vain to wake his horn ; 
In vain to call ; for not a sound 

Could from his anxious lips be borne. 

He listens for his trusty hounds ; 

No distant baying reached his ears : 
His courser, rooted to the ground. 

The quickening spur unmindful bears. 
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Still dark and darker frown the atrndeg, 
Dark^ as the darkness of the grave ; 

And not a sound the still invades^ 
Save what a distant torrent gave. 

High o'er the sinner^s humbled head 
At length the solemn silence broke ; 

And^ from a doud of swarthy red^ 
The awful voice of thunder spoke. 

'' Oppressor of creation fair I 

Apostate Spirits' hardened tool ! 
Scorner of Crod ! Scourge <^ the poor ! 

The measure of thy cup is fiill; 

'^ ^^ chased for ever through the wood ; 

For ever roam the ajfirighted wild ; 
And let thy &te instruct the proud^ 

God's meanest creature is his child." — 
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'Twas hashed : One flashy of sombre glare^ 
With yellow tinged the forests brown ^ 

Up rose the Wfldgrave's bristling hair^ 
And horror chilled each nerve and bone. 

Cold pour'd the sweat in freezing rill ; 

A rising wind began to sing ; 
And louder^ louder^ louder stilly 

Brought storm and tempest on its wing. 

Earth heard the call !— Her entrails rend ; 

From yawning rifts> with many a yell^ 
Mix'd with sulphureous flames^ ascend 

The misbegotten dogs of helL 

What ghastly Huntsman next arose> 
Well may I guess^ but dare not tell ; 

His eye like midnight lightning glows^ 
His steed the swarthy hue of hell. 
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The Wildgrave flies o'er bush and thorn^ 
With many a shriek of helpless wo^ ; 

Behind him hound^ and horse^ and hom^ 
And, '' Hark away, and holla ho I" 

With wild despair^s reverted eye. 

Close, dose behind, he marks the throng. 

With bloody fangs, and eager cry,— 
In frantic fear he scours along.*— 

Still, still shall last the dreadful chase. 
Till time itself shall have an end : • 

By day, they scour earth's cavem'd space. 
At midnight's witching hour, ascend. 

This is the horn, and hound, and horse. 

That oft the lated peasant hears ; 
Appall'd, he signs the frequent cross. 

When the wild din invades his ears. 
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The wakeful priegt oft drops a tear 
For human pride, for human woe. 

When, at his midnight mass, he hears 
ITie infernal cry of, « Holla ho !" 
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WAR SONG 

OF THE 

ROYAL EDINBURGH LIGHT DRAGOONS. 



'^ Nenniu9» Is not peace the end of arms ? 

CartOacK Not where the cause implies a general conquest. 
.Had we a difference with some petty isle, 
Or with our neighbours, Britons, for our landmarks. 
The taking in of some rebellious lord, 
Or making head against a slight commotion. 
After a day of blood, peace might be argued : 
But where we griq[>ple for the land we live on. 
The liberty we hold moxe dear than life, 
The gods we worship, and, next these, our honours. 
And, with those, swords, that know no end of battle— 
Those men, beside themselves, allow no neighbour. 
Those minds, that, where the day is, claim inheritance. 
And, where the sun makes ripe the fruit, their harvest, 
And, where they marc^ but measure out more ground 
To add to Rome-* 

It must not be.— No ! as they are our foes. 
Let's use the peace of honour— that's fair dealing ; 
But in our huids our swords. The hardy Roman, 
That thinks to graft himself into my stodc, 
Must first begin his kindred under ground, 
And be allied in ashes." . i . Bokduca. 



• ' • . .' 
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The following War Scmg was written during the ap- 
prehension of an invasion. The corps of volunteers^ to 
which it was addressed^ was raised in 1797^ consisting 
of gentlemen^ mounted and armed at their own expence. 
It still subsists, as the Ri^t Troop of the Royal Mid 
Lothian Light Cavalry, commanded by the Honourable 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dundas. The noble and constitu- 
tional measure, of arming freemen in defence of their 
own rights, was no where more soccessftJ than in Edin- 
burgh, which fiimished a finrce of 3000 armed and dis- 
ciplined volunteers, including a Raiment of Cavalry, 
from the City and County,. and two Corps of Artillery, 
each capable of serving twelve guns. To such a force, 
above all others, might, in similar circumstances, be ap- 
plied the exhortation of our ancient Galgacns : " Pro- 
** inde ituri in aciem, et mqjores vestroi et jnsieros cogi" 
'Uater 
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To horse ! to horse K the standard fliee^ 

The bugles sound the call ; 
The Gallic navy stems the seas. 
The voice of Batde's on the breeze. 

Arouse ye, one and all ! 

From high Dunedin's towers we come, 

A band of brothers true ; 
Our casques the leopard's spoils surround. 
With Scotland's hardy thistle crown'd ; 

We boast the red and blue.* 

• The Royal Colour . 
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Though tamely crouch to Gallia's frown. 

Dull Holland's tardy train ; 
Their ravished toys though Romans mourn. 
Though gallant Switzers vainly spurn. 

And, foaming, gnaw the chain ; 

• 

O ! had they mark'd the avenging call 

Their brethren's murder gave. 
Disunion ne'er their ranks had mown. 
Nor patriot valour, desperate grown. 
Sought freedom in the grave ! 

Shall we, too, foend the stubborn head. 

In Freedom's temple bom. 
Dress our pale cheek in timid smile. 
To hail a master in our isle. 

Or brook a victor's scorn ? 

No ! though destruction o'er the land 
Come pouring as a flood. 
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The sun, that sees our falling day. 
Shall mark our sabres' deadly sway. 
And set that night in blood. 

For gold let Gallia^s legions fight. 

Or plunder's bloody gain ; 
Unbribed, unbought, our swords we draw. 
To guard our King^ to fence our Law, 

Nor diall their edge be vain. 

If ever breath of British gak 

Shall fan the tri*<M>lor, 
Or footstep of invader rude, 
With rapine foul, and red with blood. 

Pollute our happy shore,— 

Then fiirewell home I and farewell Mends ! 

Adieu each tender tie ! 
Resolved, we mingle in the tide. 
Where charging squadrons furious ride. 

To conquer, or to die. 
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To horse ! to horse } the sabres gleam ; 

High sounds our bqgle call ; 
Combined by honour's sacred tie^ 
Our word is^ Laws and Liberty ! 

March forward^ one and all ! 
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THE WAR SONG. 



O had they marked ihe avenging call, 
ThHr hrethren*t murder gave^^^T, 168. y» 2, 
The allusion is to the massacre of the Swiss guards, on the 
fatal 10th Aug^ 1792. It is painful, but not useless, to re- 
nuurk, that the paaiiTe temper with which the Swiss regarded 
the death of their bravest countrymen, merdlesdy slaughtdred 
in discharge of their duty, enooangBd and authorised the pro- 
gressive injustice, by which the Alps, once the seat of the most 
virtuous and free people upon the continent, have, at length, 
been converted into the citadel of a foreign and military despot. 
A state degraded is half enslaved* 
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THE 

NORMAN HORSE-SHOE. 

A I R*-The War-song of the Men of Glamoigan. 



The fVehht inhahUing a tnountainoui country^ and potietmg 
only an inferior breed qf hortety were utuaUy unaJble to en- 
counter the shock qf the AngUhNorman cavalry, OccatioH' 
ally, luyweoer, they were mccetrfiU in repeHRng the invaden ; 
and the following verses are supposed to cdtlbraie a defeat of 
Clare, Earl of Striguil and Pembroke^ and qf Neville, 
Baron of Chepstow^ LoTds-Marchers qf Monmouihshire, 
Rymny is a stream which divides the counties qf Monnumth 
and Glamorgan : CaerphUi^ the scene of the supposed battle^ is 
a vale upon its banks^ dignified by ffte ruhns qf a i^ry ancient 
castle. 



I. 

Red glows the forge in Striguil's bounds. 
And hammers din^ and imvil sounds. 
And armourers^ with iron toil^ 
Barb many a steed for battlers broil. 
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Foul fall the hand which bends the steel 
Around the courser's thundering heel^ 
That e'er shall dint a sable wound 
On fair Glamorgan's velvet ground ! 

* 

11. 
From Chepstow's towers, ere dawn p£ motn. 
Was heard afar the bugle horn ; 
And forth^ in banded pomp and pride^ 
Stout Clare and fiery Neville ride. 
They swore, their banners broad should gleam. 
In crimson light, on Rymny's stream ; 
They vowed, Caerphili's sod should feel 
The Norman charger's spuming heel. 

III. 
And sooth they swore— the sun arose. 
And Rjnnny's wave with crimson glows ; 
For Clare's red banner, floating wide, * 

Roll'd down the stream to Severn's tide ! 

VOL. lU L 
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And sooth they vow'd— the trampled green 
Shew'd where hot Neville's charge had been 
In every sable hoof-tramp stood 
A Norman horseman's curdling blood ! 

IV. 
Old Chepstow's brides may curse the toil. 
That arm'd stout Clare for Cambrian broil ; 
Their orphans long the art may rue. 
For Neville's war-horse forged the shoe. 
No more the stamp of armed steed 
Shall dint Glamorgan's velvet mead ; 
Nor trace be there, in early spring. 
Save of the Fairies' emerald ring. 



S4S 



THE 

DYING BARD. 

Air — Dafiydz Gangwen. 



The Wetih tradition 'heart, that a Bard, on hU death^d, dc 
manded his harp^ and played the air to which these verses 
are adapted; requesting, that it might he performed at his 
funerai. 



I. 

DiNAS Emlinn, lament ; for the moment is nigh^ 
When mute in the woodlands thine echoes shall die ; 
No more by sweet Teivi Cadwallon shall rave. 
And mix his wild notes with the wild dashing wave. 

11. 
In spring and in autumn, thy glories of shade 
Unhonoured shall flourish, unhonoured shall fade ; 
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For soon shall be lifeless the eye and the tongue^ 
That view'd them with rapture^ ^rith rapture that 
sung. 

III. 

Thy sons, Dinas Emlinn, may march in their pride, 
And chase the proud Saxon from Prestatjm's side ; 
But where is the harp shall give life to their name? 
And where is the bard shall give heroes their fame ? 

IV. 

And oh^ Dinas Emlinn I thy daughters so fair, 
Who heave the white bosom, and wave the dark hair ; 
What tuneful enthusiast shall worship their eye, 
When half of their charms with Cadwalloh shall die? 

V. 

I'hen adieu, silver Teivi ! I quit thy loved scene. 
To ]oin the dim choir of the bards who have been ; 
With Lewarch, and Meilor, and Merlin the Old, 
And sage Taliessin, high harping to hold. 
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VI. 

And adieu^ Dinas Emlinn ! still green be thy shades^ 
Unconquered thy warriors^ and matchless thy maids J 
And thou^ whose faint warblings my weakness can 

• tell 
ifarewell, my loved Harp ! mylast treasure^ farewell ! 
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THE 



MAID OF TORO. 



O^ LOW shone the sun on the &ir lake of Toro^ 

And weak were the whispers that waved the dark wood^ 
All as a fair maiden^ bewilder'd in sorrow^ 

Sorely sigVd to the breexes, and wept to the flood. 
'' O, saints ! from the mansions of bliss lowly bending; 

Sweet Virgin ! who hearest the suppliant's cry ; 
Now grant my petition, in anguish asctnding. 

My Henry restore, or let Eleanor die !" 

All distant and faint were the sounds of the battle. 
With the, breezes they rise, with the breezes they fail, 

Till the shout^ and the groan, and the conflict'sdread rattle, 
And the chace's wild clamour, came loading the gale. 
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Breathless she gazed on the woodlands so dreary ; 

Slowly approaching a warrior was seen ; 
Life's ebbing tide mark'd his footsteps so weary^ 

Cleft was his helmet, and woe was his mien. 

'' O^ save thee, fair maid^ for our armies are flying ! 

O^ save thee^ fair maid^ for thy guardian is low ! 
Deadly cold on yon heath thy brave Henry is lying ; 

And fast through the woodland approaches the foe."—* 
Scarce could he faulter the tidings of sorrow^ 

And scarce could she hear them^ benumbed with 
despair : 
And when the sun sunk on the sweet lake of Toro^ 

Forever he set to the Brave^ and the Fair. 
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HELLVELLYN. 



In the apringofl^OS, a young gentleman oftalentSf and of a mott 
amiable dispoHtion, perUhed by losing hit way on the mountatH 
HeUveUyn* Hit remains were not ditcovered till three montht 
afterwards, when they were found guarded by a faithful terrier" 
bitch, hit constant attendant during frequent solitary rambla 
through the wilds of Cumlferland and Westmoreland. 



I climb'o the dark brow of the mighty Hellvellyn, 
Lakes and mountains beneath me gleamed misty and 
wide; 
All was stilly save by fits when the eagle was yelling, 

And starting around me the echoes replied. 
On the rights Striden-edge round theRed-tam was bending. 
And Catehedicam its lefl verge was defending. 
One huge nameless rock in the front was ascending. 
When I mark'd the sad spot where the wanderer had 
died. 
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Dark green was the spot mid the brown mountain-heather^ 

Where the Pilgrim of Nature lay stretch'd in decay^ 
Like the corpse of an outcast abandoned to weather^ 

Till the mountain- winds wasted the tenantless clay. 
Nor yet quite deserted^ though lonely extended^ 
For^ faith^l in deaths his mute favourite attended^ 
The much-loved remains of her master defended^ 
And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 

How long didst thou think that his silence was slumber ; 

When the wind waved his garment^ how oft didst thou 
start; 
How many long days and long weeks didst thou nimiber^ 

Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart ? 
And, oh ! was it meetj that,— rno requiem read o'er him. 
No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him. 
And thou, little guardian, alone stretch'd before him,^— 

Unhonour'd the Pilgrim from life should depart ! 

When a Prince to the fate of the Peasant has yielded. 
The tapestry waves d^k round the dim-lighted hall ; 
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With scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded^ 
And pages stand mvite by the canopied pall : 

Through the courts^ at deep midnight^ the torches are 
gleaming ; ■ 

In the proudly-arched chapel the banners are beaming ; 

Far adown the long aisle sacred music is streaming. 
Lamenting a Chief of the People should fall. 

But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature^ 

To lay down thy head like the meek mountain lamb ; 
When, wildered, he drops from some cliff huge in stature, 

And draws his last sob by the side of his dam. 
And more stately thy couch by this desart lake lying, 
Thy obsequies sung by the grey plover fl3dng. 
With one faithful friend but to witness thy dying. 
In the arms of Hellvellyn and Catchedicam. 



END OF VOLUME SECOND. 
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